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SOME THINGS TO BE THANKFUL 
FOR AT THE CLOSE OF 1914. 

















Editor, Rural World—I intended to 
write a letter on “Rural Thanksgiving” 
and had it partly written, when my 
mother came to visit us for a month 
and then, of course, there was no time 
for writing, as our time was taken up 
in conversation. I have been away 
from the parental roof almost 10 years 
and, of course, many changes have 
taken place in that time in the old 
home community, all of which I was 
anxious to hear of. 

Some of the things I heard made the 
heart ache. In a community where 
there are saloons some awful things 
will happen in ten years’ time. It is 
sad, very sad, to think about some of 
our old schoolmates being carried to 
destruction by the streams of intoxi- 
cating liquor that flows through our 
land. One of the sadest pictures that 
comes to my mind is that of some of 
the strong young men of my boyhood 
days, who now lie in drunkards’ 
graves. There lives were wasted and 
they went to an awful death at an age 
when they should have been in the 
prime of life and a blessing to their 
country and their families. To think 
that our nation licences this awful 
liquor traffic in order to get revenue! 
I would prefer to pay a little duty on 
sugar and have the liquor business 
stopped. If the liquor and tobacco 
businesses were blotted out, we could 
easily pay duty on the common neces- 
sities ‘f life and not pay any more 
than we do now. If one will take the 
trouble to investigate, they will find 
that in most cases the men that fail 
to pay their store bills are men who 
drink or use tobacco or both. How 
do the merchants make up for these 
bad debts? Simply by raising the 
price of goods and we all have to pay 
it. 

It looks as though I am getting away 
from my subject, but I am not alto- 
gether, for there is one reason for 
thankfulness in connection with the 
liquor traffic and it is that the temper- 
ance sentiment is increasing rapidly. 
During September and October, I trav- 
eled over a great deal of South Missou- 
ri and I found that business men in 
dry territory were outspoken dry men. 

Then I am thankful that my old 
home town has called a local option 
election. The people of the town had 
voted “dry” several years ago, but a 
few lawyers knocked the election out 
on account of technicalities. 

Then farmers can be thankful for 
pure air to breathe. When I lived in 
a good-sized town, I noticed that snow 
was not white on top except for only 
a few hours after it had fallen, but 
Was covered with dust. This was evi- 
dence to me that city and townspeople 
never have perfectly pure air to 
breathe. 

Recently, while sitting in a restau- 
rant in St. Louis, I saw a little boy in 
a second-story window pull a curtain 
aside and look out. What did he see? 
Nothing but people and the works of 
man. Not a tree or a bird in sight! 
What did he hear? Nothing but the 
rumble of the street car and the rattle 
of vehicles and drays. I thought of 
my own dear children at home on the 
farm. How thankful I was that they 
could be out in the pure air and learn 
of the works of nature. 

Knowledge Never Learned of Schools. 
Of the wild bees’ morning chase, 

Of the wild flowers time and place, 
Fight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood. 

How the tortoise bears-his shell, 
And the groundmole digs his well— 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the orioles nest is hung— 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow! 

There is the privilege of the farmer 
and his family being together where 
father and mother can work together 
for the instruction and general welfare 
of the children. Railroadmen, travel- 


ing salesmen and many cther classes 
ef men would give a great deal for the 
privilege of being at home with their 
families. Let us count the rural bless- 
ings that we enjoy, and then let us 
study how we can make our farm 
home and rural community the best 
place possible—J. M. Doughty, Green 
Co., Mo. 





SEASONABLE NOTES THAT SHOULD 
INTEREST EVERYBODY. 





Editor, Rural World:—We have 
been having some real winter weather 
lately, snow and cold. We had no 
hog-killing weather before the 8th of 
December, but there has been quite 
a number of porkers killed since then. 
We killed three 400-pounders today 
(Dec. 15.) 

We have had fine rye and wheat 
pastures for our horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs. One of our neighbors lost 
four head of cattle after he turned 
them into his stalk field. We have 
lost none. When we first turned our 
cattle and horses in our corn stalk 
field, we brought them out after they 
were in two or three hours and let 
them run in a rye pasture the rest of 
the time. We gave them plenty of 
salt and water. All of our stock cat- 
tle and hogs have done well on our 
growing rye and wheat pastures. We 





A Special Seed and Garden 
Number. 


The Rural World for January 
14 will be devoted chiefly to the 
question of seeds and seeding in 
field and garden. Artieles on 
seed selection, testing, sowing 
and culture, including n, 
grasses, clovers, alfalfa and field 
roots, will furnish a wealth of 
information for growers of these 
creps. The home garden also 
will be discussed from start te 
finish, including planning, plant- 
ing, best varieties and methods 
of culture. And there will be 
much information on how best to 
beautify the home grounds with 
flowers and shrubbery. 

All members of the Rural 
> World family are asked to cor- 
roborate with us in making this 
special number the best yet. 
Send short letters for this page 
or for the Home Circle on sub- 
jects with which the issue will 
deal. Especially acceptable 
would be letters on gardening 
from lady readers. 

' THE EDITOR, 











kept our porkers on green rye and 
rape and gave them all the ear corn 
they would eat. We keep wood ashes 
and salt where our hogs, sheep, cat- 
tle and horses can take what they 
want at any time. 

I have some fine Grimes Golden 
apples that I will put on the Christ- 
mas market. Mr. Editor, would you 
get sore if I should send you some 
nice apples for New Year’s? Would 
like for you to see a sample of my 
apples. 

I belong to the Missouri Corn 
Growers’ Association and should like 
very much to attend “farmers’ week” 
at our state university at Columbia in 
January. I never have had the 
pleasure of meeting with the boys at 
our meetings. I know'I would enjoy 
a meeting of that kind, and no doubt 
I would meet a goodly number of the 
Rural World family there. I think 
I will send some corn to the corn 
show. We have some good corn in 
spite of the dry season. 

We have had very poor weather for 
caring for our corn fodder. Corn 
fodder and straw are our main de- 
pendence for feeding our cattle, 
horses and sheep. We have some 
fine sheaf oats that we feed with our 
corn fodder and straw. 

There are but few sheep in this sec- 
tion. We keep a few head of good 
sheep all the time. We feed our 
sheep but very little grain or anything 
else. They live through the winter 
almost entirely on green rye and 
wheat and keep fat and healthy. 

We have the red, white and black 
hogs. Am going to dispose of my 
red and white hogs and keep nothing 
but the black. The Poland China is 
good enough for me. The white hog 








is too subjeet to skin disease. Have 
one fine Poland China sow with nine 
pigs six days old—rather tender for 
our cold snap. 

I shipped one barrel of my Mam- 
moth Black Twig apples to Stuttgart, 
Arkansas, and two barrels to Dewitt, 
Arkansas. I sold about 400 bushels 
No. 2’s in bulk; about 344 bushels of 
these went to Iowa. I have 718 bar- 
rels in Aurora, Mo., cold storage. 
There has been quite a number of 
cars of bulk apples shipped from this 
section this fall—E. N. Hendrix, 
Lawrence Co., Mo. 

[The editor is always thankful for 
small mercies. The kind thought of 
Mr. Hendrix is greatly appreciated. 
There are few dessert apples that ex- 
cell the Grimes Golden in flavor and 
crisp texture, even though its color 
may not be as acceptable in some 
markets as that of apples that are 
red. The Rural World family would 
like Mr. Hendrix to tell them some- 
times how he handles his trees in re- 
gard to pruning, spraying and other 
orchard operations. A Prosperous 
New Year’s?—The Editor.] 





REMINISCENCES OF OLD TIMES IN 
MISSOURI. 





Editor, Rural World:—My father 
came to Missouri from middle Tennes- 
see, about the year 1840. He came 
through in a wagon drawn by a yoke of 
oxen. He was on the road six weeks. 
He grew his first crop 15 miles north 
of where Marionville now is, then he 
moved to a farm one mile east of Ma- 
rionville and half a mile east of my 
present home. He made seven crops 
on this farm and then he purchased 
the farm on which I live. It was no 
farm then, just wild prairie. He 
bought this land from the government 
at $1.25 an acre. He plowed this land 
with a home-made 12-inch turning 
plow, drawn by two oxen and he mark- 
ed it off both ways with one horse 
and a_ single plow. He dropped 
the corn by hand and cultivated both 
ways with one horse and a single plow, 
from two to four times. 

Hundreds of acres of this land was 
plowed with a large 20-inch plow 
drawn by from 4 to 10 large oxen, and 
the corn was step dropped by hand, 
one grain in a place, and grains about 
15 inches apart. Corn was planted in 
every third furrow. I have dropped 
corn many days after those big plows. 

When I dropped this corn we lived 
on a farm near Brookline station in 


Green county, seven miles southwest | * 


of Springfield, Mo. Iwas seven years 
old. The plow was drawn by 10 oxen. 
My brother, who was 18 years old 
drove those oxen, and a man named 
Paris handled the plow. I would drop 
corn in every third furrow, then eat 


wild strawberries and kill mice and | Spri 


snakes while they plowed two more 
furrows. 

This corn would make 40 and 50 
bushels per acre without any. cultiva- 
tion the first year. The sod was turn- 
ed top side flat down and was edged 
together like boards. We would plant 
pumpkins and watermelons on this sod 
and got big yields. 

The oxen were unyoked after the 
day’s work was done and allowed to 
graze on the wild prairie grass at 
nights and Sundays. My brother would 
walk in wet grass in the mornings to 





ee 
round up the oxen and this exposure 
eaused him to have typhoid fever. 

When father came to this country, 
Springfield was a small town, county 
seat of Green county. The court house 
was a rude frame structure. The sid- 
ing boards were of walnut and not 
dressed, just rought from the saw. 

What we call plow shears the old- 
timers called plow lays. Father 
would have to take his plow to Spring- 
field, a distance of 25 miles, to have it 
layed, and then take it another 12 miles 
to have it made sharp. Those lays 
were riveted to the moldboard, as riv- 
ets were easier made than bolts. 

The old-time farmers would cut their 
wheat and oats with cradles and tie it 
by hand. The first wheat I saw sep- 
arated was done by placing the sheaves 
in a cirele on the ground and a boy 
rode one horse and lead another one 
around on the wheat until the wheat 
was separated from the straw. Then 
the farmer would use a wooden fork 
with two tines and separate the straw 
from the wheat and rake the wheat up 
and separate it from the chaff by plac- 
ing the wheat in a bucket or basket 
and standing on a box and holding the 
bycket at arms length above his head 
and pouring the wheat out. The: wind 
would blow the chaff from the wheat. 
Sometimes we would make a square 
pen of rails and piace rails on top of 
the pen about four inches apart and 
take flails and pound on the wheat un- 
til it was separated from the straw. 
The wheat would fall through between 
the rails and the straw would remain 
on the rails. 

The first power thresher I saw was 
a tread-power. This machine was op- 
erated by two horses. A belt was con- 
nected with a pully on the power to 
one on a cylinder which set in a little 
frame. This operated the cylinder 
which was about 12 inches long. As 
the wheat was all hand tied, the 
sheaves were small. One sheaf at a 
time passed through this little separa- 
tor and the straw and grain were 
dumped on the ground together. Then 
the straw was removed with a fork and 
wheat was separated from the chaff by 
pouring out of a bucket and the wind 
blowing chaff away. Some farmers 
used fanning mills for separating 
grain from chaff. 

At that time we had no clover or 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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DO YOUR OWN MENDING 


WITH A SET OF THE 
COBBLER’S TOO. 


This handy shoe 


knife; peg awl; sewing awl; stabbing ow 
package of heel ‘nails; one package 


subscriptions 
cepted. Just write a letter and say, “I enclose 


ural 
Home, and one complete Cobbler’s Outfit te be 
postage prepaid.” 


Address subscriptions and remittances to 


> oe READY” 


fone ape was made espe- 
th the aid of these tools 


of clinch 


will be ac- 


for one years subscription to Colman’s 
World, and one year to Farm and 


St. Louis, Mo, 
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Brighten the Farm Home With Electricity : 


Let the Kerosene Lamp Be a Memory of the Pas 


==-Electric Lights In House, Barn and 


Other Buildings, Make Work and Life More Pleasant---Easy to Install. 


S long as a farm house is well lighted at night, 

A it has a cheerful appearance, but the farm 

home that is dimly lighted is a place of gloom. 

That is why the use of isolated electric lighting 

plants is increasing at an astonishing rate in coun- 
try districts. 

The young folks will stay on the farm where elec- 
tric lights are installed, simply because of the in- 
creased pleasure which electric lights give them. 
The man who lights his home with a smoky kero- 
sene lamp has difficulty in getting his children to 
remain over night with him. 

One young man summed up the matter in a few 
sentences: “ I like the country in the day time,” 
he remarked; “but at night it’s too lonesome. At 
home we only used one kerosene lamp at night and 
father didn’t want it to burn after 9 o’clock. I like 
the lighted streets and homes of the city and I’m 
going to stay there!” 

If this young man’s home had been equipped with 
electric lights, he would have been upon the farm 
today. Nothing can be more cheerful than a well- 
lighted farm home. Good lights are a necessity. A 
dim light which leaves the surroundings half in 
darkness depresses the spirits. The greatest con- 
tributory cause for the exodus of farm boys and 
girls from country homes is a poor lighting sys- 
tem. 

Poor lights are also exceedingly hard on the eyes. 
Out in rural districts the chief pleasure of the long 
evenings should be reading, playing musical in- 
struments, etc. Reading or playing cannot be done 
satisfactorily if the lights are poor. 

Electric light is the next thing to daylight. It is 
as superior to kerosene lamps as the kerosene lamp 
is superior to the tallow candle. It is a simple mat- 
ter to install electric lights upon the farm. The 
farmer himself can wire all the outbuildings as well 
as the house. The chores can then be done after 
night without the bother of fooling with lanterns. 


The gas engine is used almost entirely as the 
source of power when the farmer manufactures his 
own electric light. While steam and water power 
are used in some cases, the gas engine seems par- 
ticularly adapted to the purpose. The elctric light- 
ing outfit consists of a gasoline engine, switchboard 
and storage batteries, a dynamo and the necessary 
wiring and fixtures. 

A practical outfit for a farm lighting plant con- 
sists of a two-horse power engine and a one-half of 
a kilowatt electric generator. This outfit will de- 
liver from 400 to 800 candle power. Ten or 12-can- 
dle power lamps are in common use. When lamps 
of this power are used the outfit mentioned will 
supply the current for from 40 to 60 lamps. The 
minimum price of such an outfit exceeds $200. The 
price mounts upward, depending upon the size of 
the battery used, etc. Some farmers will require 
a larger set of batteries; others will find that 
smaller batteries are more practical. 

There are a few rules which should be kept in 
mind when the dynamo for the lighting outfit is se- 
lected. A slow speed is best for the purpose; say, 
one which will not run over 2,000 r. p. m., and plen- 
ty of ventilation should be provided. Perhaps @ 
slower machine than this may give better resulis. 
The slower speed machine will not heat so quickly 
as the generator which runs at very high speed. 

As a usual. thing the farmer should not buy a 
smaller engine than the two-horse power. He may 
need the engine for other purposes as well as run- 
ning the generator. The same engine which runs 
all the small power machinery on the farm will 
run the generator. It is easily proven that the cost 
for engine power to run the electric lighting plant 
is practically nothing; for the great variety of 
uses for which the gasoline engine is adapted as- 
similates the cost. 

If one of the larger engines are used, say, from 
four to eight h. p., the generator can be run direct 
from the line shaft in the power house. The dyna- 
mo can be run in conjunction with a variety of 
smaller machinery. When this is done the cost for 
engine power is so small that it will not be noticed. 

No. 14 insulated copper wire is used for ordinary 
house wiring. For farm lighting, No. 12 wire is the 
best size to use on the branch circuits. Larger 
gizes should be used on the feeder circuits. The 
number and size of the lamps will have to be 
taken into consideration also the distance the cur- 
rent must be carried, when the size of wire is se- 
lected. Feeder circuits are the main circuits or 
lines which carry the current from the generator 


By Clement. White, Kansas. 
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Makes Night Like Daytime 


This is a day and age when people are 
looking for and are ever ready to adopt new 
methods, new conveniences and new improve- 
ments. The city man sets the pace, but his 
country neighbor is coming up as a very 
close second in the race. While the city man 
may be first in his readiness to take new 
things to himself and incorporate them into 
his every day life, the farmer is probably the 
better chooser. We find fewer people on the 
farm who are unable to make eands meet than 
we do in the city; and this is not because the 
country man necessarily always has the bet- 
ter chance nor that he is proportionately 
better paid. 

It is for this reason that a manufactured 
article put out for farm use must be better 
known before it is generally accepted by the 
farmer. 

Considerable is heard at the present time 
about individual electric lighting plants for 
the farm homes. There is no reason why a 
farmer who has his own farm and has it 
quite well improved and equipped with the 
necessary machinery should not consider the 
installation of an electric lighting plant. Only 
a comparatively smali amount of study and 
a careful following of directions is necessary 
to successfully install and operate such a 
plant. The wiring might better be done by 
some one experienced in the work, especially 
in the house where a neat and convenient 
piece of work is required. 

If you want to know where electric light- 
ing plants may be obtained, consult the ad- 
vertising columns.of the Rural World, or 
write to the editor and he will tell you, by 
letter, the names of the leading firms that 
supply such fixtures. Prices may be obtained 
and values compared by a study of catalogues 
which are always gladly sent by the manu- 
facturers. 
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Small electric generator operated- by gasoline 
engine used for pumping water on farm of W. E. 
Files, Lamonte, Mo. The storage cells are shown 
in the background, with the cloth curtain moved 
aside while taking the photograph. Mr. Files says 
that the eost of maintaining the electric light plant 
is less than was the expense for coal oil. 





and distribute it to branch lines which connect with 
the separate lamps. 

The thing to be guarded against, in selecting a 
farm lighting outfit, is deciding on batteries which 
are too small for the purpose. Most of the trouble 
which farmers have with their electric lights is 
caused from using a battery which _is too 
small. A first-class battery should be selected. Then 
it should be maintained in first-class condition. 
Proper care of a battery consists in keeping it 
charged continually, and the cells must always be 
filled with rain water. Harm to the cells will re- 
sult if the operator allows the battery to hecome 
discharged to the point where the lights become 
dim. 

Probably the best electric light plant for the 
farm, where it is to be used solely for lighting pur- 
poses, is the 30-volt outfit. This outfit requires only 
a few cells and is practically as efficient as a 110- 
volt outfit. The 30-volt outfit wiH fransmit the cur- 
rent for a distance of 1,000 or 1,500 feet from the 
plant. If the current must be transmitted farther, 
a higher voltage must be used. The outfit which 
transmits the current for a distance of from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet will be all right for the ordinary farm. 

The engine which operates the dynamo must be 
run at a steady, uniform speed. The engine which 
runs at a variable speed is not satisfactory for elec- 
tric lighting, because when used direct for suppl- 
ing light, without the use of storage batteries, it 
will cause the lights to flicker. This flicker rv- 
sults when the generator is driven at variable speel. 
This gives a variation to the voltage which in turn 
causes the lights to grow bright, then dim, ard 
will not result in a satisfactory light. 

The conditions which have to be met when in- 
stalling an electric lighting plant vary upon different 
farms. The farmer who is not an expert in the mat- 
ter should ask the man who sells the outfit to give 
him advice as to the size of battery to purchase, etc. 

The farmer who installs an electric light plant 
upon his place is making a wise investment. Elec- 
tric lights in the barns make the doing of chores a 
pleasure. Milking must be done frequently after 
night falls. Milking with the aid of a smoking lan- 
tern is not pleasant. When the cow barn is wired 
for electricity, the milking can be accomplished as 
quickly and easily.as in the day time. The elec- 
tric lights are particularly valuable when a milking 
machine is used. 

It is convenient to have the hog house wired for 
electric light; then, at farrowing time, when the 
sows frequently require attention at night, a turn 
of the switch lights up the building. 

Because electricity delivers the light from above, 
the entire inside space of a building or room ig 
lighted. A lantern or lamp leaves corners which 
are dim and unlighted. 

There are off-seasons on the farm when the elec- 
tric light plant can be installed. The late fall is 
a good time. The conditions are usually ideal at 
this season. Then the farmer and his family will 
be prepared to spend an enjoyable winter. 

Farmers require electric lights as much or more 
than any other class of men. When they have tasks 
which must be accomplished after night fall, the sat- 
isfactory lighting system is of greai assistance. A 
well-lighted farm home is a joy forever. 





CONTROLLING THE COYOTE, 





We may truthfully say that the coyote with the 
advance of civilization are holding their own, if not 
increasing. Now that the winter season is ap- 
proaching, lack of their natural food will cause the 
coyotes to seek the nearby ranches and feed upon 
domestic animals. Coyotes are very cunning and 
somewhat difficult to trap or poison. On account of 
his craftiness the coyote is a prominent figure in 
Indian myths. One is as follows: 

The Deity and creator of the Karok religion Was 
Kareya, who made the fishes, animals, and finally 
man. Him he commanded to assemble all the ani- 
mals, in order to assign to each his rank, by dis- 
tributing bows and arrows, the longest to the most 
powerful, and so on. 

The birds and beasts came together the night 
before the distribution and all went to sleep ex. 
cept the coyote, who determined to stay awake all 
night and go forth earliest in the morning to get 
the longest bow, but over-reached himself and fell 
asleep just before dawn. When he opened his eyes 
only the shortest bow was left for him. But Kareya, 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Minimizing Harvest Labor 
A System of Crop and Live Stock Manage- 
ment for the Corn Belt. 


SYSTEM of farm management by 
A which one man with a little occa- 

sional help from outside can do 
all the work on a 100-acre farm, is 
recommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for those 
farmers in the corn-belt states who are 


seriously handicapped by the scarcity 
of labor and whose soil is suited to 
rye. Any kind of hired labor on the 
farm has now become: so costly, and 
efficient labor so difficult to obtain, 
especially the extra labor required at 
harvest time, that in many sections of 
the country, in the opinion of experts, 
this factor will compel a radical reor- 
ganization in farming practice, unless 
conditions change in the near future. 


In the corn-belt states a number of 
farmers have already made some prog- 
ress toward solving the iabor problem 
by compelling hogs to do much of the 
hitherto performed by hired hands. 
The practice of “hogging off” crops has 
long been a familiar one, but it is only 
recently that this has been extended 
and developed in a scientific way. Un- 
der the system discussed in detail in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No 614, of the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture. “A Corn 
Belt System of Farming which Saves 
Harvest Labor by Hogging Down 
Crops,” hogs perform a large part of 
the harvesting, and the crops are so ar- 
ranged that one man can do all the 
plowing, planting, and cultivating 
necessary. With such a method the hogs 
of course, furnish the principal cash 
income of the farm. Its great advan- 
tage is that a larger acreage can be 
covered effectively without compelling 
the farmer to depend on outside labor, 
which is always difficult to obtain and 
frequently unreliable. 


long as it is palatable, affording ex- 
cellent pasturage, especially for young 
hogs and brood sows. When the rye 


becomes tough and the hogs cease to 


relish it, they should be removed and 
not returned to the field until two 
weeks after the rye has ripened. They 
should then be allowed to gather the 
entire crop and to graze upon the 
young cloyer that has come up with it. 


Field No. 4 is devoted entirely to hog 
pasture. When clover and timothy are 
planted together, the hogs graze prin- 
cipally on the clover and leave most 
of the timothy to be cut for hay. In 
the five-year rotation, however, field 
No. 5 is depended upon to furnish the 
principal supply of hay for the horses 
and cows. There should be some sur- 
plus, and this, of course, can be sold. 
Late in the fall the field is plowed for 
first year corn, and in the following 
spring it takes its place in the rotation 
as field No. 1. 


Both Time and Labor Saved. 


The great merit of this system of 
crop management is that there is no 
rush season, and the available labor is 
so distributed throughout the entire 
year that the maximum acreage is se- 
cured. By plowing one field for corn in 
the fall, one man and three horses are 
able to handle all the spring work to 
get the corn in, cultivate it, and pro- 
duce a crop without assistance. 


The next operation is putting up the 
hay, and here it is inevitable that out- 
side labor be called in. Compared with 
other systems of farm management, 
however, the amount of outside help 
required is very small. Since the hogs 
harvest the rye, there is practically no 


field work to be done after the hay is' 


in until early in September, when one 
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Plan of a Farm run 


Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
system consists of a four or five-year 
rotation of corn, corn, rye, and a mix- 
ture of clover and timothy one or two 
years. 

For the purpose of illustration, the 
accompanying diagram of a farm laid 
out on a five-year rotation, which is 
the better where hay brings a fair 
price, will be found useful. 


Explanation of Diagram. 

It is desirable that the five fields in- 
cluded in this scheme should be ap- 
proximately the same size. Assuming 
that they are each 20 acres, one man 
should have comparatively little diffi- 
culty throughout the greater part of 
the year in doing all the work that 
they require and in addition caring for 
the live stock. In field No. 1 the first 
year corn is grown and hogged off as 
soon as it is ripe. This is generally 
from September 1 to September 10. 
When the corn is cultivated for the 
last time, it is usually \desirable to 
sow soy beans or rape, in order that 
the hogs may have pasturage while 
gathering the corn, and also because 
such a crop supplies valuable humus 
which can be turned back into the soil. 
In the following spring this field is 
prepared for second year corn and be- 
comes field No. 2 in the illustration. 


Field No. 2 is, as we have seen, de- 
voted to second year corn, which is not 
hogged off but harvested by hand. 
Here rye is sown in the fall. Under 
favorable conditions this can be done 
while the corn is still standing, but 
if necessary it is not too late after the 
corn has been cut and shocked. Rye 
may be sown much later than wheat, 
and this is one of its great advantages 
in a rotation such as is now being de- 
scribed. 

Field No. 3 ig devoted to -" 
throughout the entire season. In 
spring it is pastured by the hogs as 


on a 5-Acre Rotation. 


field of corn must be cut and one field 
of rye sown. This period of about five 
weeks in length is threshing time for 
the farmer’s neighbors, and he and his 
horses should find it possible to do 
work for them which can be returned 
when extra help is needed to shred his 
corn for bedding. In this way it has 
been estimated that on a farm of 100 
acres the farmer will only have to pay 
cash for about 10 days hired labor 
during the hay harvest. 

It is possible that an even larger 
farm might be worked in this way, but 
when the fields exceed about 40 acres 
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Hogs, the Money Makers. 
in extent, it is not probable that this 
system will be found advantageous. 


On such a farm, as has already been 
said, hogs furnish the principal in- 
come. They are turned in on the rye 
as early as possible in the spring, and 
there the fall shoats and spring pigs 
remain as long as the pasturage is ten- 
der. When the spring pigs are from 
six to eight weeks old they are wean- 
ed and the brood sow taken to other 
enclosures where they can be bred for 
fall litters. 

By the first part of May it is prob- 
abie that the rye no longer affords good 
pasturage, and the hogs are then turn- 
ed into field No. 4 devoted to first year 
clover and timothy. There they re- 
main, with the addition of a reason- 
ably liberal corn ration, until the mid- 
dle of July, or two weeks after the rye 
has ripened, when they are turned 
back into the rye field and allowed to 
hog it all down without other feed. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that 
if the rye yields 17 bushels to the acre, 
a aa x = 

















The kind of wheat heads that pro- 
duced the best bushel of wheat, any 
variety, that won sweepstakes at the 
Dry Farming Exposition, at Wichita, 
Kansas, last October, 


six 100-pound hogs will harvest an 
acre in six weeks. Thus, by the time 
the rye is harvested the corn is ready, 
and the stock can be turned into field 
No. 1. Here they can be kept until all 
the corn is hogged off, which will be 
approximately November 1, if none of 
the hogs are sold until the entire crop 
is gathered. In this way, with prac- 
tically no labor and very little atten- 
tion, the entire herd is furnished with 
pasture and grain feed throughout the 
entire spring, summer and fall. 


As for the cash incomé per acre 
from such a system, it appears that the 
method of hogging down rye ultimate- 
ly brings the same returns as cutting, 
threshing and selling the crop; but in 
addition to the cash returns, the hogs 
build up the soil and save the cost of 
labor. This, it must be repeated, is 
the real purpose of such a system. 
With labor already scarce, and becom- 
ing scarcer every year, some substi- 
tute must be found. In the opinion of 
specialists in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the system which has just 
been described seems to be sound and 
practical, at least for a considerable 
proportion of the farms in those sec- 
tions to which it is adapted. 
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EXPERTS OFFER TO TEST LIGHT 
PLANTS IN MISSOURI, 





Any municipality having an electric 
lighting plant which is not meeting 
the expectations of the tax-payers be- 
cause of some unknown inefficiency 
of the system may now have expert 
advice from the University of Mis- 
souri. The Engineering Experiment 
Station is prepared to do this work 
and is willing to send a man to any 
town provided his expenses are paid, 
They will also test electric light me- 
ters, gas meters up to thirty lights 
capacity, and water meters from one- 
half to two inches in size. - These 
meters have to be sent to the labora- 
tories at Colwmbia. A- nominal 
charge is made for testing meters. 

A few of the causes of loss in the 
operation of municipal plants, which 
can easily be helped are careless fir- 
ing or wrong adjustment of furnaces, 
too much kLeat lost up the chimney, 
neglect to take proper care of leaks 
in steam pipes and improper lagging. 
From 10 to 20 per cent of fuel is 
saved by remedying these defects. 
Mechanical stokers will save 15 per 
cent on‘coal, according to tests made 
recently on a number of large boll- 
ers. Often a change in valve adjugt- 
ment will materially affect the 
economy of steam. 

Many plants in the smaller cities 
generate 50 per cent more power than 
they sell and many engines requiré 
four times as much steam as others 
to develop an equal amount of power, 
It is the intention of the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the university, 
to help increase the efficiency of 
municipal plants throughout the state,' 
They have the apparatus and are ac- 
quainted with the latest methods of 
improving this class of machinery. 


WATCH SEED POTATOES. 








Potato growers should store thelr 
seed stock this year with the greatest 
care and keep close watch on their 
seed bins throughout the winter. 

The reason for this special precaue- 
tion is that owing to unusual weather 
conditions last fall late blight attack- 
ed many of the fields and gained ene 
trance into the tubers. 

“If we are to have sound seed stock 
for planting next spring, it will be 
necessary for us to remove from the 
bins all rotten tubers and those with 
blight spots,” declares James G. Mil- 
ward, secretary of the Wisconsin Po- 
tato Growers’ association. 

According to him the vitality of the 
potato seed depends very largely up- 
on how it is stored during the winter 
months, and anything which, in 
way, injures the stored tuber is sure 
to result in decreased vitality of vine 
growth the following season, 

Two conditions to avoid in storing 
potatoes are—varying temperature, 
and any considerable loss of water 
due to evaporation, which causes the 
tubers to shrivel and shrink. 

Many farmers in the potato dis- 
tricts of the state now have good 
under-ground potato cellars, where 
the seed stock can be _ protected 
against frost injury, and also kept at 
a uniformly even and sufficiently low 
temperature (33 to 40 degrees F.). 


CONTROLLING THE COYOTE. 
(Continued from page 3) 


pitying his weakness and disappoint~ 
ment, gave him cunning ten timeg 
greater than before so that he is sharp- 
witted above all animals. 

The following methods for poison- 
ing have been used successfully: Take 
the regular 2-grain capsules and fill 
with sulphate of strychnine. Securely 
cap and wipe all trace of the drug from 
the outside. Insert one capsule in a 
piece of beef suet the size of a wal- 
nut and close the cavity to keep 
moisture. The poisoned bait should 
never be handled except with gloves 
or forceps, so as not to have any hu- 
man scent. The bait may be placed 
around any carcass on which the coy- 
otes are feeding or along trails they 
are in the habit of following. 








It is a common mistake with many 
to try to keep too many sows, or more 
than they can give proper attention 
to during the periods of pregnancy, 
birth and suckling. During all thres 
periods they must be cared for cor- 
rectly if good results are expected 
with the litters, 
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FROM ORCHARD TO CONSUMER 
DIRECT—IS IT FEASIBLE? 











Is it practicable and worth while 
to eliminate the middleman im the 
marketing of our apple crop? To 
sell direct from orchard to consumer 
bas been the dream of apple growers 
for many years. Personal enterprise 
eoupled with exceptional conditions 
have made the dream come true in 
Many individual cases and places, 
but the industry as a whole is still 
a long way from that goal. Perhaps 
it is just as well—and perhaps not. 
Let us consider the experience of a 
fruit grower in a certain apple dis- 
trict of the North—a man, we'll call 
him Mr. Wallis, who attempted to sell 
his apples, during the fall and winter 
of 1913-14, direct to the gé@neral pub- 
Hie of a city of half a million people. 
The orcharc was located about thirty 
miles frum the city and transporta- 
tion facilities were good. The story 
is true, not supposition. 

With the courage of his conviction 
that the citizens of the city would 
consume large quantities of fruit if 
they could buy it at a reasonable 
price, and “direct from orchard to 
consumer,” and with ir view more 
money for himself, as a producer, Mr. 
Wallis rented storage space in the 
basement of the municipal market, of- 
fered his apples at wholesale and re- 
tail—and then the trouble com- 
menced. Various situations and dif- 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1348 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted ma- 
tion-wide support, and is 
teday held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Celman’s Reral World 
strives te bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Rach issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It fs read for profit and 
Pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 
with excellent results. 
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ment subjects are invited. 
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munications te COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
eas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Entered in the postoffice 
at St. Louls, Mo., as second- 
ure. class matter. 
































large commission firm. Mr. Wallis 
offered his apples to the hotel at one 
dollar ard a half a box—the same 
price that he quoted on the market to 
the general publicZand got an order. 
Later, when soliciting for a repeat 
order from the same hotel, he was re- 
fused and told that the commission 
manh was then supplying the other 
brand of apples at one dollar and 
thirty-five cents a box. This was a 
deliberate under-cut on the part of 
the commission man. Who bst the 
difference between the one dollar and 
thirty-five cents and two dollars? Did 
Mr. Wallis injure the other fruit 
grower? Would any one or more 
growers with fruit for sale in that 
city, were they to endeavor to sell it 
at a reasonable price direct to the 
consumer, be injuring the fruit in- 
dustry of the country? 

Would, or does, a distributing cen- 
ter in that or any other city hurt the 
countless growers in the country who 
are compelled by circumstances to 


of failure in the case of individuals is 
that the expenses of such schemes 
are too great for one man. The key 
to success in retailing as well as in 
wholesaling fruit is co-operation. 
Then, if it is found that retail stands 
cannot be secured without opposition 
in municipal markets, the growers 
will have the strength and the incen- 
tive to establish markets of their own. 





WARNING—FRUIT GROWERS, BE- 
WARE OF FAKERS. 





Certain parties claiming to be con- 
nected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or with the Cali- 
fornia Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion, Berkeley, or some other experi- 
ment station, have been selling to 
fruit growers a “dope” which they 
claim will control and,kill all insects 
and diseases of fruit trees as well as 
invigorating the trees. Careful in- 
quiry shows that these parties have 
no connection whatever with the in- 
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and information freely te all grgw- 
ers of fruit, regardless of number of 
trees, in the state. It sends out these 
special words of warning, which 
growers will do well to heed: 

Beware of “cure-alls” for orchard 
troubles. 

Be cautious of purchasing unknowns 
materials from strangers. 

Ask the State Fruit Experiment 
Station before you buy any of these 
highly recommended (7?) -but_ um 
known preparations. 





STARTING A PARCEL-POST MAR. 
KET FOR EGGS. 





There are in our cities and towns 
many housewives who would be glad 
to make arrangements for receiving 
a supply of fresh eggs direct from 
the farm threughout the year. Just 
at this time, when eggs are scarce and 
the demand far exceeds the supply of 
newly laid eggs, there is a good op- 
portunity for the farmer, even 
though he has but few eggs te mar- 
ket, to make contract with some city 
or town family to supply them with 
eggs. The farmer’s supply at the 
present time will not be great enough, 
possibly, to satisfy the demand of the 
city family, but if the matter is ex~- 
plained it will be easy to make ar- 
rangements to market eggs by parcel 
post now and continue to do so 
throughout the year. In other words, 
it will be much easier to make ar- 
rangements to ship eggs now, when 








, ferences arose between Mr. Wallis ang Ship to commission men? If this stitutions they claim. In some cases 
the city officials, some of which re- Would happen, or does happen, what they refer to experiment station but- everybody wants them, than to do so 
7 sulted in law suits. The city did not is the use of all the talk about elimi- letins intimating that their material im the spring, when they are in 
y permit the selling by retail in the Dating the middleman? is endorsed in these. Search of the abundant supply and when the house- 
. storage rooms, nor selling anywhere In our opinion, no grower or body bulletins quoted has shown that these wife can secure good, fresh eggs im 
fn the imarket in quantities of less °f Stowers would be injured in the claims are also false. the market anywhere at a nominal 
4 than one bushel; it doubled Mr. Wal- 1028 run. The ugcertainty of the There is no preparation known to price. A satisfied winter customer 
A Hs’ rent, and moved him from one methods practiced by some, not all, this or any other experiment station cam be made a profitable all-year 
; place to another—Why? Because the of the commission men, and the fact which will control all or even a large customer if proper price adjustments 
retail merchants’ association, and the that the growers would be . selling, variety of insect pests or plant dis- are made when eggs agein become 
7 wholesalers and commission men of like Mr. Wallis, direct to the people eases, Any such “cure-all” prepara- plentiful. (Farmers’ Bulletin 694, 
i the city used their influence with the 4t prices more near what production tions should be avoided by the grow- “Shipping Eggs By Parcel Post,” can 
4 municipal authorities to discourage W@rrants, would soon counterbalance ers. be obtained from Washington, D. C.) 
t that fruit grower—and all others— 79Y apparent temporary injustice. The Missouri State Fruit Expert- Once having secured a parcel-post 
4 from selling direct to the people. The To return to Mr. Wallis: Growers ment Station, Méuntain Grove, main- market for eggs, it will be very easy 
city dealers wanted for themselves ™ general should not be discouraged tained by the state as an authoritative to market many other things by the 
all the profit in the fruit business. by the failure of a propaganda like source of correct information regard- same method, such as butter, poul- 
They wanted to buy, or handle on the one described. The usual cause ing fruit problems, offers its services try, fresh and cured meats, sausage, 
. commission, the fruit from the ETOW- pEgEEEESEEEETEEEETEE TELE EEEEE ESSE ESTEE ESET TEESE REESE TUS Vesetables, honey, and 80 om, 
3 ers at the lowest possible price and bd 
- to sell it to the consumers for all # 25 VE ARS AGO ~ DRIED POTATOES FOR STOCK. 
that they could squeeze out of them. = ‘4 
a Mr. Wallis’ plan was to divide the > In Colman’s Rural World—Issue of Jan. 2, 1890 * In addition to regulatory work con 
middleman’s profit between himself a nected with the enforcement of vari- 
yf] and tho consumer. Exhorttant rents yg _Mbeeurl aerlentur te tebe ent to the font and Hept there, F ous laws, sclonists of the Buren of 
n and unreasonable practices on the 3 t te the Atay 4 * Chemistry at Washington have been 
go tep and stay there, think, plan, observe, experiment, try. «4 
F part of the civic officials made this : . . « » -lt is not so much to be great as = be good farmers. * carrying on roma pastors 
i impossible, Either he had to charge < The latest report of the bureau makes 
«hich price and tse. prestigo or $ jgg Hp Seneraly understoad tat Mand S. wil be place 2, teale particular mention ofthe study of the 
° charge the medium price and lose $ which stands at the head of the list. Unless a change in present % SUDJect of potato drying. Dried po- 
a money. He cid the latter. From his plans is made, Maud 8. will be consigned te Marvin’s care... ... z+ tatoes may be kept indefinitely for 
" varied trials and experiences, how- % . Blair’s driving of the mare has been of the haphazard sort. * stock feed and are, of course, much 
7 oe, ae oe 2 ee ee We have plearo-pneumonia among our cattle, cholera among = ee pe paar. 
noting. our chickens and swine, diarrhoea Kills our homey bees, glanders > ¢DSive to transport than ordinary 
A factor in fruit marketing that at our horses, anthrax decimates eur sheepfolds, but as yet no dire dis. # potatoes. This investigation will 
, first thought is rather complicated, ease has struck the dogs. They seem te be the especial favorites of J ultimately be extended to other uses 
“4 and which merits considerable fortune. If some savant can invent or discover some bacterial para- * for potato products, such as the 
site that is sure death to degs and will inoculate a few with it, the } 
L thought, was brought out by Mr. $ farmer will advocate giving him a liberal pension. If it could be ~ ™*2vfacture of starch and glucose, im 
ad Wallis’ Spartan effort. A certain made a 1 parasite, that would kill only mongrel dogs, it would # ©Tder to encourage the production of 
4 large hotel in that city had been buy- be more but we would sacrifice a few good dogs willingly 7 potatoes as a regular part in crop ro- 
ing a locally well-known brand of ap- to liberate ourselves from an army of curs. ® tation in sections where this coulé 
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Packing Apples Profitably 


Cost of Labor Decreased and Pack Inprov- 


ed By Use of Mechanical Grader. 
By C. F. Mason, Missouri. 


N 1908 I acquired a lease on 160 
acres of apples in the frost belt 
of Illinois, in Codling Moth coun- 

ty, near Curculio, the county seat. It 
was a scabby affair; I quit while the 
quitting was good. 

I now have a good (accent on the 
good) orchard at Hickman Mills, Mis- 
souri, just south of Kansas City, 
comprising some 1,500 trees, 20 years 
old. There are 260 Jonathan and 
1,250 Gano. I acquired the orchard 
in 1911 and packed the crop that year 
by means of a common table moved 
along through the orchard to keep 
up with the pickers who delivered 
their fruit direct to the table. One 
year of this proved plenty. I found 
I was only getting one-half the ef- 
ficiency of the pickers, as one-half 
their time was taken up in delivering 
the fruit to the table. We picked 
four rows at a time and would strip 
about forty trees to each stand made 
with the table. The No. 1 fruit was 
selected by hand and the No. 2 al- 
lowed to run off the end of the table, 
from which place it was hauled to 
the cars and sold as bulk. 


While this method of packing is 
still much used it is without doubt 
the most expensive and unsatisfac- 
tory method possible. In addition to 
the loss of time of the pickers, 
amounting to not less than 50 per 
cent, the loss of time in moving the 
table and re-establishing it in a new 
place was no small item. In addi- 
tion, consider the disagreeable fea- 
tures of exposure to rains which wet 
everything, including barrels, making 
them hard to handle. 


Seasons of 1912 and 1918. 


The season of 1912 I had practical- 
ly a full crop and with the expert- 
ence of the previous season still fresh 
in my mind, I built a packing shed, 
$2 by 34 feet, with room for empty 
barrel storage above. That year I 
hauled the apples to the shed, using 
bushel folding crates, which nest to- 
gether conveniently for handling. We 
picked four rows of trees at a time, 
distributing the empty crates along 
both center rows. The pickers used 
picking sacks holding nearly a bushel 
which discharge from the bottom, and 
they did not have to go to exceed one 
tree row to dispose of their fruit. 


At the shed we used the same 
packing table used in the orchard the 
previous season. My records of cost 
for 1911 are not complete, but from 
the nearest I can tell it cost about 48c 
@ barrel, not including cost of barrel, 
for picking and packing and hauling 
to car. The use of packing shed 
properly arranged cut my cost for 
1912 to 29 cents a barrel. We made 
a straight orchard run pack, putting 
No, 1 and No. 2 together. If I had 
had a grading machine that year I 
could have made a separate pack ana 
received a much higher price for the 
No. 1 fruit. As it was, the entire crop 
of something over 15,000 bushels did 
not bring what it should have because 
of the presence of about 10 per cent 
No. 2 apples in the barrels, which 
lowered the standard or grade of all. 
On the other hand, had we attempted 
to pack them in more than one grade 
it would have necessitated installing 
another table and packing. crew in 
order to have handled the fruit in tne 
limited time at our disposal. . 

During the season of 1913, we had 
a severe and prolonged drouth which 
was not broken until the middle of 
September. The fruit. was very un- 
even in size and it was apparent that 
a mechanical sizing device- would be 
the only solution to what promised to 
be a difficult and expensive packing 
season. I accordingly installed a 
fruit grader driving it with a little 
one-horse-power engine that I used 
during the spraying season to pump 
water. Owing to lack of size, due to 
drouth, the fruit culled 50 per cent, 
but the balance looked nice after be- 
ing packed, due to uniformity. This 
fruit stood up nicely and sold out of 
cold storagd in April at $4.75. The 


average cost of picking and packing 
this crop was 41 cents a barrel, due 
to the fact that it was necessary to 
practically handle two barrels of fruit 
for every one packed, 


Season of 1914. 


It remained for the season of 1914 
to fully demonstrate the value of up- 
to-date packing methods. The quali- 
ty of the fruit was much better than 
1913, but not as good nor as evenly 
distributed on the trees as the 1912 
crop. We handled approximately 
9,500 bushels, which included a large 
number of drops, due to a windstorm 
about the time we commenced pack- 
ing. 

The grading machine I use has a 
receiving table on which the fruit is 
poured which is similar to the ordi- 
nary chute type of packing table. 
Here is where wormy and defectrve 
fruit is removed. The balance are 
passed down the table on to the siz- 
ing rolls which consist of four large 
left and right hand screws which turn 
away from the fruit so that, as it is 
carried along to its proper destination 
into canvas bins, there is no pinch- 
ing or bruising of the fruit. Our shed 
crew consisted of ten people  dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Two men at head of sorting sec- 
tion who assisted driver unload 
fruit, poured fruit on table and re- 
moved any stems or adhering leaves 
and threw defective fruit in cull 
chute leading to cull conveyor. 

Two girls at foot of sorting. section 
who fed fruit to sizing rolls and re- 
moved any defective fruit which might 
have escaped the attention of the men. 
No attention whatever was paid to 
undersized fruit as the receiving 
rolls or first section automatically re- 
moved them and discharged them w 
the cull conveyor. 

Two men packers, one at either side 
of sizing rolls who picked out highly 
colored fruit for facing and packed 
and ring-tailed the three grades of 
fruit discharged on each side of the 
table. 

The fruit is discharged from can- 
vass bins into the barrels through a 
bottomless bag which is lowered in- 
to the barrels, in that way depositing 
the fruit without handling or brurs- 
ing. Gano apples constituted the 
bulk of the crop and they were packed 
as follows: No. 2 Gano, 24% to-2% 
inches in diameter, free from defect; 
No. 1 Ganw, 21% to 3 inches in diamet- 
er, free from defect and good color; 
No. 1A Gano, 3 inches and over in di- 
ameter, of high color and free from 
defect. 

One man facing barrels: I single 
faced the No. 2 Ganos, but the No, 1 
and No. 1A I double faced. In sec- 
ond facing I placed the apples in the 
second face on edge. They pack clos- 
er and fit together this way. 

One boy headlining barrels and two 
men heading barrels, one of whom as- 
sisted teamster load full barrels to 
haul to car. 

We paid the following 
wages: 

Boss of picking crew, per hour....25c 
Pickers, per hour ......cecscees20C 
Sorters, per hour .......ee.00---20C 
Girls, per hour ...ccccccscccccldl BC 
Boy headlining, per hour ........10¢ 
Boss packer, per hour ......++...25C 
Facers and headers, per hour.....20c 
TERR, OOF OE Ai. c 0s codecs «2 40C 

A careful and accurate record was 
kept showing date, days, hours op- 
erated,. number of barrels. packed, to- 
tal pay roll for day, cost per barrel, 
picking, packing and hauling to and 
loading on car, Average number of 
barrels per ‘hour and cost of packing 
only. This shows that we worked 127 
hours and 20 minutes; that we packed 
2,455 barrels, average 19 3-10 barrels 
an hour. Average cost of picking and 
packing 32%4c, with average cost of 
packing only 11 8-10c. On five days 
out of nineteen we were delayed by 
rain and on two other days by being 
out of empty barrels. On 10 days we 
were able to make a practically un- 


scale of 


interrupted- run, working eight to 
nine and a half hours: On Friday, 
October 16, we worked nine and a 
half hours and packed 240 barrels of 
fruit, an average of 25 2-10 barrels 
an hour. On that same day, between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 12 noon, 
we packed 62 barrels, an average of 
31 barrels an hour. The average cost 
for the day was 24c a barrel and the 
cost of packing only 7 9-10c. 

On Saturday, October, 10, -we 
packed 213 barrels in eight hours and 
50 minutes, an average of 25 barrels 
an hour, at an average cost of 24c 
with packing cost 8c a barrel. 

Summing up my experience for the 
four years, I wish to call attention 
to the way the crop varied each year. 


Four Years Experience. 


The crop of 1911 was very much 
the same as the crop of 1914; that 1s 
to say, some trees were well fillea, 
others had no crop at all and many 
of the trees had fruit on one side 
only, making it an expensive crop to 
gather. 

The crop of 1912 was by far the 
cheapest crop to gather and pack as 
all the trees were well filled and the 
fruit run very clean and uniform. 


The crop of 1913 being badly  in- 
jured by severe drovth was an un- 
usually bad crop to handle, being very 
expensive both to pick and pack, such 
a large per cent of the apples being 
under size. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a 
fair comparison can only be made be- 
tween the crops of 1911 and 1914. I 
might wait for many years to fiind 
two crops as nearly alike as these 
two years and, as the 1911 crop was 
handled in the old-fashioned way and 
the 1914 crop was handled in the new 
way, the difference in the cost is in- 
teresting. The system of hand pack- 
ing in the orchard cost 48c a barre! 
and the new system of hauling to the 
packing shed and the use of the grad- 
ing machine cut this cost down to 
32%c, making a saving of 15%4c a bar- 
rel. But you must not lose sight of 
the difference between the values of 
the crops packed under the old and 
new system. 

The 1911 crop was orchard run ana 
sold as such. The 1913 crop was 
packed Al’s, No. 1’s and No. 2’s. The 
Al Gano sold at picking time for 
$3.00 a barrel; the No. 1 at $2.50 and 
the No. 2 at $2.50. At this time or- 
chard run Ganos were selling at 
Kansas City at $1.50 a barrel. 


Some Comparisons. 


It is comparatively easy to keep ac- 
curate records of cost if the work is 
properly systematized and it is quite 
as essential as an accurate account- 
ing system for a merchant. Many 
growers keep records covering cost 
which they subtract from gross in- 
come to determine profit or loss. The 
trouble with this system is that it 
does not tell which, until the thing is 
over. 

It is not possible, however, when 
presenting figures of cost, such as 
those given above, to say with ac- 
curacy what saving in cost has-actu- 
ally been accomplished because we 
have only the figures of other years 
on which to base comparisons and as 
no two years are alike it leaves us 
without definite comparative data. 
However, the greatest benefit to the 
grower does not come through the 
possible 10c or 15c a barrel which he 
saves in packing, but in the increase 
in the value of the fruit itself when 
properly packed and _ accurately 
graded to size. The grading machine 
will not make good apples out of poor 
ones nor will it put up an honest 
pack, if it has a dishonest boss.. What 
it will do, however, is this—It will 
enable a man who honestly desires 
to pack his fruit right to do so with- 
out penalizing himself. It will stand- 
ardize his pack, making it possible 
for him to maintain uniformity from 
one end of the barrel to the other 
and from the first to the last bar- 
rel. 

One of the advantages of using a 
mechanical grader in a packing shed 
is that it makes enough noise to dis- 
courage conversation. 

In my own case, I installed the ma- 
chine because I believed that it 
would pay for itself and pay a profit 
in the saving in packing cost. My 
records satisfy me that it has done 
this, but the greatest benefit came to 


me somewhat as a surprise as I did 
not realize that the appearance of 
the fruit would be so greatly im- 
proved and its market value conse- 
quently increased. 

Don’t loose sight of the fact that it 
is the “price on top” which repre- 
sents velvet—An address. delivered 
early in December before the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society. 
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BEST TIME FOR PRUNING THE 
ORCHARD. 











Questions are often asked about the 
desirability of early winter pruning of 
orchard trees. Some people have a no- 
tion that early pruning causes more 
watersprouts and heavy growth than 
will be the case if the pruning is.de- 
layed until late winter. Others are 
fearful of cutting limbs after the sap 
begins to flow or after buds have 
started. / 

As a general rule, winter pruning 
promotes wood growth, while summer 
pruning checks growth of trees. -It 
makes no difference then at what time 
during the dormant season the pruning 
is done, the effect on tree growth will 
be the same. However, there is a cer- 
tain advantage in delaying the pruning 
until late winter. There is always 
danger of a certain amount of winter 
killing of twigs and smaller limbs. 
Pruning after this danger is over will 
obviate any necessity of pruning twice. 
Then, too, where wounds are made 
early in the winter the freezing and 
thawing is apt to check wood growth 
and to dry the tissues so that a prompt 
healing is hindered and sometimes pre- 
vented. In case trees are making too 
vigorous a growth, it is sometimes de- 
sirable to prune them in summer. 
However, summer pruning to be effec- 
tive, must take place just after the 
terminal buds have completed their 
growth. This is usually during the 
latter part of June. Later pruning 
simply starts new wood growth and 
defeats the pruner’s objects. 

These general principles of pruning 
apply to all fruit trees of all classes 
and ages. Where one has a large or« 
chard to prune he will usually find it 
necessary to begin in early winter and 
he will undoubtedly be busy the entire 
winter. If the pruning were delayed 
in such cases most of it would never 
be done. It goes without saying that 
before one undertakes to prune he 
should make some little study of fruit 
buds and tree growth. The best prun- 
ing tools are a sharp pruning saw and 
a pair of hand shears; the ax and the 
two-hand shears have but a small 
place in orchard operations. 





BURBANK’S WHITE BLACKBERRY, 





The white blackberry is a new 
combination of already existing char- 
acters. The parents are Lawton's 
blackberry and an insignificant culti- 
vated bramble of the eastern states. 
The latter has pale amber berries and 
is probably an albino variety of tne 
same specjes of blackberry as the 
Lawton’s. On his farm at Santa Rosa, 
California, Mr. Burbank crossed the 
two and selected from the progeny, 
individuals that possessed the shape 
and qualities of the Lawton’s and the 
color of the bramble. Thus was pro- 
duced the white blackberry. 

This is representative of a methci 
frequently employed by plant and 
animal-breeders when it is desired to 
secure a white variety of some colored 
species. With but few exceptions, any 
color crossed with white gives. all 
colored progeny in the first genera- 
tion. The white color does not ap- 
pear until the second generation, 
when it occurs in the proportion o/ 
about three colored to one white. Se- 
lections from the white colored sec- 
ond generation will almost invariably 
remain white. 





Less poor apples will be boxed and 
barreled this year than formerly. The 
national law in regard to size and 
grading of contents was the out- 
growth of western competition and 
foreign demands. Our export demand 
will be negligible this year, but home 
consumers want henest goods, 
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Grow Diversified Crops 


Girls’ Garden and Canning Clubs Show 
Way to Farmers of the South. 


AUGHTERS of southern farmers, 

who have been members of the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture’s garden and canning 
clubs have been able to give thetr 
fathers practical demonstrations of 
the value of crop diversification dur- 
ing the present bad cotton year. The 
actual products which the girls have 
put up are proving an invaluable a»- 
set in many farm homes where the 
cotton crop has not brought the cus- 
tomary returns and many farmers are 
now substituting whole acres of 
onions and tomatoes in place of cot- 
ton after seeing the success which the 
young women have made with these 
crops. 

A Tennessee Girl's Work. 


Madge Farrar has proved the pos- 
sibilities of growing crops ali the year 
round in her state. By raising and 
selling vegetables throughout the 
year she made a net profit of $131.62, 
whiie the second best girl, who also 
did good work but did not diversify, 
made $96.20 profit. The girl with the 
second average grew only beans ana 
tomatoes during the fall and summer. 
Miss Farrar, however, having grown 
these crops put in onions during the 
winter which she sold at a good profit 
early in February. She then pro- 
ceeded to plant cabbages which 
brought her an income during April 
and May. while peas were her main 
crop in June. This brought her back 
to the tomato and bean season and 
rounded out a year of profitable vege- 
table growing. 

Another young woman found a 
peach orchard into which hogs had 
been turned. She took her canner 
with her and established herself in 
the orchard to save what was left 
from the hogs, and made $60 in one 
week from her work. Similar in- 
stances have demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of saving waste in that sec- 
tion and there has been a more gen- 
eral interest exhibited not only by the 
farmers’ daughters but by many of 
their wives. 


Figs in Southern Mississippi. 

Although the area where figs will 
grow in this country is extremely 
limited, in certain sections of Soutn- 
ern Mississippi this fruit grows so 
plentifully that its value is not ap- 
preciated and barrels of figs go to 
waste every year. Under the condi- 
tions that exist in dooryards and 
gardens the trees require little or no 
cultivation and the majority of own- 
ers eat a few, can a few for home 
use, and permit the rest to go to 
waste, except in localities where com- 
mercial camners are prepared to buy 
the fruit from day to day as it 
ripens. 

During the past year two counties 
of Southern Mississippi decided -to 
specialize in canning figs. One girl 
packed 500 pints which she sold for 
from 35c to 40c a pint. The girls in 
these sections are now leaving to- 
matoes for other less fortunate dis- 
tricts where figs will not grow and 
are planting six fig trees on their 
tenth-acre formerly planted to the 
other crop. ,The demand for this 
product from ‘figless sections is far 
beyond the supply. 

Four years ago there were but two 
counties in Mississippi where or- 
ganized garden and canning club 
work was carried on for the girls; the 
next year there were twelve counties; 
the next twenty-three, and during the 
past year there were thirty-five coun- 
ties organized. 

Pimentoes have proved a particular 
boon to certain counties in South 
Carolina as have figs in Mississippi. 
Certain clubs which had been spe- 
cializing on tomatoes decided that 
there was a possibility in pimentoes, 
which are not so generally grown and 
which are canned in practically no 
other parts of this country, the mam 
canned produet here being imported 
from Spain and Mexico. Since the 
product of these young women has 
been put on the market, requests have 
come from 45 states for information 
regarding the canning and culture of 


this valuable food product which the 
American \people in general do not 
yet understand. 

The total profit of all the South 
Carolina club girls for the past two 
years was over $28,000. Every agent 
who assists the girls is a college 
graduate who has received special 
domestic science training. Home 
demonstration work is a feature, the 
motto being “Do one thing at a time.” 
There was, for instance, a homemade 
fireless cooker campaign which last- 
ed for three days in one section and 
resulted in a hundred homemade 
cookers being put into use. A fly- 
trap campaign is to be next in order, 
and after that a butter-making cam- 


paign. 
The Value of a Name. 

Two sisters in North Carolina have 
established such a reputation for their 
canned fruits and vegetables that they 
cannot fill the demand. The rules of 
the agent in charge of the North 
Carolina work make it necessary that 
the name and address of every club 
member go on every can she puts on 
the market. “Give me a can of Mabel 
Norris tomatoes,” or “Give me a can 
of Agnes Norris peaches,” requests 
the housewife of the grocer in the 
section where these two sisters sell 
their products. These young women 
no longer put up their product in 
glass, but in tins, their name on the 
outside being sufficient guarantee for 
the appearance of the product. 

The North Carolina girls are being 
taught to be business women as well 
as to put up superior products. The 
state leaders, when they first inter- 
ested the girls in the work, attempted 
to find markets for them, but as more 
girls join the clubs this is impossible, 
and each girl is taught to get out 
among the housewives and dealers of 
her neighborhood, and make her own 
market. Similarly, in Mississippi 
“marketing committees” are organ- 
ized by the girls themselves and club 
members in one section put those of 
another section in touch with pos- 
sible markets for their goods. 


Texas Girl Helps Father. 

Annie Davis, who was last year the 
grand champion girl of Texas and 
came to Washington with the other 
champions, has this year come to the 
aid of her father who raised a cotton 
crop and couldn’t sell it. She hay 
saved up her money to take a course 
at an industrial school, but the cotton 
crisis came along and her money was 
given to help the family. This young 
woman from the funds which she 
earned last year has purchased her 
father a team of horses and a wagon. 

The Texas girls have shown an un- 
usual interest in poultry in addition 
to their canning and garden work. 
This is only the first year of the 
poultry work, but already 250 young 
women have accomplished actual re- 
sults, and in not a single case did 
the girls fail to make a profit. The 
result has been that in many cases 
the whole flock of poultry on a farm 
has been turned over to the daughter. 
The marketable vaiue of infertile 
eggs has been emphasized, for in the 
past great quantities of eggs were 
sent to the market when they were 
beyond the point of using. 

One girl cleared last year $180 from 
her turkeys and $338 from her chick- 
ens. In addition, being an all-round 
farmer, she has made a profit from 
her garden and canning work. This 
young woman’s success has evidently 
made an impression on her father, 
for during the past year he has re- 
duced his cotton acreage one-half and 
has put in vegetable products. These 
are not for home use alone, for he has 
installed a small home canner and the 
whole family are going to help in can- 
ning the stuff for market. 


AN EXCELLENT PLANT FOR WIN- 
TER BLOOM IS THE CALLA. 


The culture of the calla is simple, 
and a well grown specimen, especially 
when sho one or two flowers or 
buds, as it should do the greater part 








of the winter, is quite as ornamental 
as any decorative plant. It is a rapid 
and robust grower, and its enemies 
are few. Suecess with this plant may 
be summed up in the triplet of essen- 
tials, rich food, warmth and moisture, 
all of which are easily supplied. 

Rich soil is a positive necessity, for 
the calla is a gross feeder. Repot in 
early fall, giving it one-third well de- 
composed soil from the stable, one- 
third rich loam, and one-third sand or 
a mixture of sand and black muck. 
Fill in two or three inches in the bot- 
tom of the pot with broken crockery, 
charcoal, or cinders for drainage. 

Water thoroly, never allowing the 
soil to become dry except during the 
summer months, when the calla 
should be allowed to rest. Use water 
from which the chill has been taken, 
and in cold weather it is better to 
have it quite warm; for the calla de- 
lights in plenty of warmth at the 
roots. If it stands near a window it 
is an excellent plan to put hot bricks 
under it morning and evening. This 
is less trouble than it sounds if two 
sets are used, the one heating on the 
back part of the range, while the 
others are in use. However, watering 
with warm water is usually sufficient 
to serve the purpose. 

Keep it in the sunshine as much as 
possible. In winter there is no dan- 
ger of an oversupply. But if you have 
no sunny window, still do not let this 
discourage you. But by all means 
avoid a dry atmosphere. The air of 
the living room will be the better both 
for yourself and for your plants if you 
keep a small pan of water on the 
stove or heater constantly. 





When purchasing a flowering house- 
plant, choose one that is stocky, not 
tender and weak, and that is just be- 
ginning to blossom. Plants in bud are 
more easily shipped and will remain 
attractive - longer than those in full 
flower. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 


Prepare flats and boxes for trans«' 

anting next spring. 

Perennial onions should be mulched 
with strawy manure or leaves. 

It is almost impossible to get too 
much manure on the asparagus or rhu- 
bard plantations, excepting that it may 
delay earliness in spring. 

The Japanese snowball, (Viburnum 
tomentosum plicatum) is a desirable 
shrub for the lawn in many locations. 

Wood ashes make a good fertilizer 
for the strawberry bed or orchard. Ap- 
ply about 20 bushels to the acre. 

The Progressive Eyerbearing straw- 
berry seems to give the best results 
of any of the varities so far. Several 
growers were quite successful with 
this variety last season. 

One of the oldest trees in America, 
at Ravenna Park, Seattle, Wash., is 
dead. It is a fir tree 180 feet tall with 
a diameter of 20 feet and a circumfer- 
ence of 58 feet. It is supposed to be 
1,800 or 2,000 years old. 

Many forms of the Pelargonium can 
be grown to advantage in the house. 
The scented leaves of the rose gera- 
nium are especially pleasing. 

This winter hang out suet and other 
food for the birds. They will appre- 
ciate it and in watching them you will 
be well repaid for your trouble. 

Berried Solanums make excellent 
house plants at this time of the year. 
Among the best are the Jerusalem 
cherry and Chinese lantern plant. They 
may be planted like peppers in the 
spring and lifted from the ground late 
in autumn. Some of the common pep- 
pers are also good. 

One interesting fact, brought out at 
the Minnesota Horticultural Society 
meeting, was that the great bulk of 
produce goes on to the market pooriy 
packed and graded. The producer 
must pack and grade better if better 
prices are to be had for either vege- 
tables or fruits. 
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MISSOURI HARNESS HORSE NEWS 
AND VIEWS. 


Editor, Rural World:—Fifteen years 
ago Dr. W. H. Black was a prominent 
M. D., of Rich Hill, Mo., and had a 
black mare sired by the Indiana pacer, 
Red Buck. She was very fast, but was 
very hard to control. The doctor bred 
her to Goodwood 2223 and got a horse 
colt, then bred to Pilot Chief and got a 
horse colt; both were large and prom- 
ising when the doctor took them from 
Rich Hill. Under date of Dec. 23, 1914, 
the doctor writes from Tecumseh, 
Okla., and says the Goodwood horse 
contracted glanders, and he lost him. 
The chief horse became a cribber and 
he castrated and sold him; he went to 
St. Louis, Chicago and back to Kansas 
City, and was exported from there at 
a very large figure. It was my opin- 
ion that both horses would be fast at 
one gait or the other, and if they have 
left colts whose dams had any breed- 
ing, they will show up with speed at 
one gait or the other. 

The sale and exportation of Zolock, 
2:05%, from Carthage leaves an open 
field for his son R. Ambush, 2:0914, 
one of the best bred and gamest stal- 
lions that ever trotted into the 2:10 
list. Without heading a breeding farm, 
or making a public season, he has two 
in the list, a trotter and a pacer. In 
1914 he was handicapped, as hundreds 
of young stallions have been, by being 
in the shadow of his sire. His oldest 
Missouri colts are coming two years 
old, and have style to sell them, if they 
were not threatened with speed. As 
some of the best bred two-year-olds 
living are by him and are the get of 
his first public season, I am safe in 
saying that some of them will be found 
in the standard lists. The farmer- 
breeder, who wants to begin right, may 
well use the other stallion on the farm, 
Capt. Jupiter; the long list of success- 
ful great brood mares in his pedigree 
make it certain that his daughters will 
produce speed with uniformity. 

Mr. Kerby, in securing the sire of 
Baroness Parmelia, has one of the 
most desirable sons of the great Baron 
Wilkes, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, son of the mighty George 
Wilkes, founder of the Wilkes family 
of trotters and pacers. 

A paragraph in the Missouri Rural- 
ist has stirred up more interest, than 
the original announcement that Secre- 
tary Stinson would not have charge of 
the Missouri State Fair, as secretary. 
The Ruralist stated it was more than 
possible that Mr. Stinson would re- 
tain his place. Gov. Major has not 
changed his mind, that Mr. Stinson has 
been and is too great a handicap, to 
one of the greatest state fairs in exist- 
ence, to longer hold the place. No one 
in the world is to blame for the so- 
calied Missouri State Fair Futurity, 
being the laughing stock of horsemen 
and horse paper correspondents from 
Maine to California, that a $500 cir- 
cumscribed guaranteed purse with 
$250 to first horse, $125 to second, with 
$125 saved to the association, to keep 
them from becoming bankrupt, as it 
was paid in 1914. These stakes with 
$500 added by the fair should be worth 
not less than $2,500 to the first horse. 
Mr. Kirby with Baron Will Tell, and a 
grand son of Solon Grattan, 2:09%, 
could well afford to name mares and 
get his friends to name them, for such 
a stake as the management intended. 
Mr. R. W. Faucett, with a man in con- 
trol at Sedalia, who has any concep- 
tion of the value of futurity stakes to 
the breeder, who has kept two mares 
in Kentucky for three years, paying 
$200 a year stud fees, besides keep 
and freight, would hardly get one of 
the colts ready for a possible $250, 
that he could win within 25 miles of 
home without making entries two or 
three years in advance. Mr. Stinson is 











no doubt, a good clerk, and a careful 
man, but so far as the horsemen are 
concerned, he is more than 40 years 
behind the times that call for a live, 


up-to-date secretary; who shall be in 
advance rather than following. The 
very name, State Fair Futurity, would 
make a live man hump himself. Like 
the old maid, I say: “Any man, good 
Lord—just a man.” It is to be hoped 
Gov. Major has the state fair at heart, 
enough to find all we ask for.—L. E. 
Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 


DOES YOUR HORSE GET ENOUGH 
EXERCISE? 


At this season of the year when the 
horses are suddenly thrown into win- 
ter quarters, many of them from the 
open pasture field, and most of them 
either from such a field or from regu- 
lar daily work, a great deal of trouble 
is generally experienced with legs 
stocking, horses going off feed, coats 
becoming dry and starey, and the 
whole horse system being in such a 
state that he is generally termed, a lit- 
tle “off” in condition. It stands to rea- 


to purchase, next spring, an animal 
which had its regular daily exercise 
through the winter of five hours a day 
than one which had been given little or 
no opportunity to keep the swelling 
out of his legs. Reduce the grain ra- 
tion of the working horse, and increase 
the amount of exercise all the way 
around. 





FEED ALFALFA CAREFULLY. 


Alfalfa is a good thing—but too 
much of a good thing is often injuri- 
ous. Horse should not be given a 
chance to overfeed on alfalfa hay. 
When fed in large quantities to horses 
it may cause kidney trouble. 

A rule followed by John L. Tormey 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin in feeding 
alfalfa hay is to give each horse one 
pound of hay for every 100 pounds of 
its own weight. 

The leaves are rich 





in protein, 
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A Stallion Corral, Seven Feet High, to 








Discourage Any Attempt to Jump Out. 


This corral is on the farm of Mr. Ed. Read, Dow, Jersey county, Illinois. 
Mr. Read believes in letting his stallions have some out-door exercise and 


fresh air, to keep them in the best condition for service. 


The posts are set 


well into the ground and a two by six plank is mortised into the posts 
near the ground, a two by four mortised in about half way up and a two by 


six nailed across top to give solidity to 
boards fastened at usual spaces. 


son that the constitution of a horse 
must be very strong if some untoward 
indications do not soon present them- 
selves when the animal is confined, 
tied by the neck in a narrow stall, day 
in and day out, very often with almost 
as much feed as he got when working 
hard, or otherwise in bad condition, 
owing to the fact that he has been rap- 
idly changed from an abundance of ex- 
ercise and green feed to no exercise 
whatever, and nothing but dry feed. 

The crucial point at such a time is 
undoubtedly exercise, says the Farm- 
ers’ Advocate. 

Of course, it is necessary with horses 
which have been highly fed and hard 
worked and which are now doing noth- 
ing, to cut their rations down consid- 
erably, feeding a maintenance ration 
or little better in place of the feed 
required to maintain flesh, and to pro- 
duce the energy to do the work form- 
erly done. It has been stated by good 
horsemen that colts and young horses 
on dry feed require anywhere from 
five to eight hours per day exercise in 
large paddocks or open yards. This be- 
ing true we venture to say that 90 per 
cent of the horses and colts in this 
country are at the present time getting 
far too little exercise for their own 
good. One may go into stable after 
stable and find from three to eight 
horses standing idly munching oats or 
grinding hay, and not a single horse 
or colt in the open yard. 

Those who make a practice of let- 
ting their colts out each day very often 
leave them for only a half an hour or 
an hour. This is not long enough. 
Colts have a thick coat of hair, and 
will usually run and play enough to 
keep them from suffering from the 
cold. This running is just what is best- 
for them, and we would much prefer 


the fencing, besides the regular fence 


The fence is seven feet high. 


which is highly nutritious when not 
fed in too large quantities. Herein, 
according to Mr. Tormey, lies the 
danger as far as horses are concern- 
ed. They are quite likely to overeat, 
and an excessive strain upon the kid- 
neys may result. 


HAS THE TROTTER IMPROVED? 

Is the trotter of today an improve- 
ment over the trotter of 30 years ago? 

The Horseman and Spirit of the 
Times rather hoots at the question, but 
is he? 

There are more of them, but take the 
extremely fast ones—Maud S. and Uh- 
lan, for examples. I believe it was in 
1885 that Maud S. made her famous 
record of 2:08%, drawing a high wheel 
sulky and driven by W. W. Bair, and 











it has taken 28 years to get the mark 
down. to 1:58—10% seconds faster— 
despite the modern tracks, modern 
equipment and modern trainers. 

The Horseman and Spirit of the 
Times says the track of today is three 
seconds faster. Judge T. K. Reynolds, 
of Tennessee, says the equipment, 
shoes, boots, and other ringging are 
two seconds faster, while Mr. E. Jeter, 
a horseman who has given the subject 
much thought and consideration, is of 
the opinion the trainers are at least 
two seconds better. Nancy Hanks 
rather demonstrated the fact that the 
bike is five seconds faster, even the 
rather clumsy one she drew. This 
makes an improvement in equipment 
of 12 seconds, and if the figures are 
right the record should be 1:56% to 
equal that record made by Maud 8. 29 
years ago. There must be a mistake 
somewhere in these digits, but where? 
The modern sulky is certainly five sec- 
onds faster, and there must be an im- 
provement of two seconds over Bair, 
and if we hold that there is no im- 
provement in track and other equip- 
ment, then the record has been low- 
ered by the merits of the horse just 
two and three-quarter seconds. 

It does not, however, follow that the 
breed has not been improved, but the 
figures do seem to indicate that the 
limit of the trotter’s speed was very 
nearly reached by Maud S. 29 years 
ago.—Western Horseman. 

ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS, 








Geers will try Dorsh Medium, 2:06%4, 
again next year. 





The California trainer, Frank Childs, 
has added the Arizona trotting mare, 
Loe Blossom, 2:10%, to his stable. 
She worked in 2:06% at Phoenix. 





Estes Locanda, a three-year-old trot- 
ter by Locanda, 2:02, that worked in 
2:12 for Frank Hedrick the past sea- 
son, will be raced over the mile track 
in 1915. 





The green trotter, Lost Bird, in the 
stable of D. Feeley at Galesburg, IIl., 
worked a half in 1:08 a short time 
ago and is highly regarded by his 
trainer. 





The Goshen, Ind., horseman, Joe 
Lesh, has a good trotter in Eclear 
Kurtz, 2:10, by John R. Kurtz. This 
mare was given her mark at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., after but 53 days’ training. 
How is that for coming to their speed? 





At Memphis, Tenn., on November 18, 
Etawah 2:0344, the four-year-old trot- 
ting champion lost in his attempt to 
reduce either the present record of one 
of his age and sex, held by himself, or 
the all-age stallion mark of 2:01 be- 
longing to The Harvester. The colt’s 
time was 2:03, and represents a mile 
of championship character trotted un- 
der the most unfortunate circum- 
stances. 
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CAN THE SLAUGHTER OF CALVES 
BE LESSENED? 














The slaughter of young calves is one 
of the serious phases of the problem of 
the maintenance of our country’s beef 
supply. Statistics indicate that the 
slaughter of such animals is increasing 
rapidly, due primarily to an increase 
in the demand for veal, in spite of the 
fact that veal is ordinarily sold at an 
extremely high price per pound. 

These veal calves largely drawn 
from the dairy districts, but, with the 
growth in the demand for veal, other 
sections are marketing as veal in con- 
siderable numbers calves that, if kept 
and fattened, would have made good 
beef steers. The market for stockers 
and feeders is therefore affected. 

Various suggestions have been made 
to prevent this, even such radical ones 
as legislation to prohibit entirely the 
slaughter of calves. The fact is not 
always recognized, however, that this 
practice is purely economic. In dairy 
districts, milk production is the chief 
business and calves are an incident, 
valuable only to replenish the milking 
stock or for such revenue as may be 
obtained from their sale as veal. As 
the average dairyman must keep the 
number of his milkers at a maximum, 
economy demands that he relieve him- 
self of his surplus calves as soon as 
possible. As there is not ordinarily 
any market for such calves except for 
veal, veal they become. The slaughter 
of.calves in districts which are not ex- 
clusively devoted to dairying probably 
has as its governing factor a market 
near by which pays more for calves as 
veal than as stockers. 

A comparison of English and Amer- 
ican methods in this respect shed 
some light on this problem. In Eng- 
land men make a business of buying 
young calves throughout the dairy dis- 
tricts to be raised on milk substitutes 
and subsequently fattened for beef. In 
England the dairy cows are largely 
Shorthorns whose calves are valua- 
ble for beef production. In the United 
States, on the other hand, the cows of 
the dairy districts are principally of 
the strictly dairy breeds (pure breds 
or grades) or natives with no breeding, 
and the calves from such cows have, 
as a rule little\ value as feeders for 
beef, but make good veal. 

As the calves in a dairy herd are not 
of paramount importance, a system of 
breeding which would increase their 
value for beef production would not 
necessarily decrease the dairy value of 
the herd when grade or native cows 
are used. If such cows were bred to 
beef or dual purpose bulls, the calves 
would have considerable value as 
stockers. This practice would not be 
warranted, however, unless there was 
@ near-by market for such stockers. It 
must also be observed that this prac- 
tice necessitates raising calves by 
hand, largely on milk substitutes, 
which adds to the expense, and calves 
s0 fed are not so easily raised as 
where they follow the cow until wean- 
ed naturally. The labor item is like- 
wise important, as this system de- 
mands not only a considerable amount 
of labor but of skill also. In England 
skilled farm labor is cheaper than in 
the United States. 

Another possible solution of the 
problem would be an increase in mut- 
ton consumption in the United States. 
We consume annually per capita seven 
and a half pounds of veal, which is 4 
per cent of our total meat consump- 
tion; then the people of Great Britain 
eat four pounds of veal per capita an- 
nually, which is 3 per cent of their 
annual per capita meat consumption. 
We consume six and a half pounds of 
mutton and lamb per capita, which is 
about 4 per cent of our total, whereas 
the British people consume 26 pounds 
of mutton and lamb per capita, which 
is 22 per cent of their annual meat 
consumption. > . 

An increase in our mutton consump- 
tion at the expense of the consumption 


XUM 


i 


of veal would, of course, tend to make 
calves less valuable as veal and would 
encourage a system of breeding which 
would bring them into demand as 
stockers. An increase in mutton con- 
sumption would also encourage the 
farm raising of sheep, and this could 
be brought about on dairy farms 
without affecting the economy of man- 
agement from the dairy standpoint. A 
small flock of sheep on a farm will in- 
crease the productiveness of the farm, 
keep the farm clean of weeds, and add 
to the family meat supply without en- 
tailing serious additional expense for 
feed, labor, or shelter. 





CHAMPION STEER FOR MISSOURI 
FARMERS’ WEEK BANQUET. 





At the Missouri Farmers’ Week 
Banquet Friday evening, January 15, 
the beef served will be from the car- 
cass of the grand champion steer, Se- 
cret. Secret is a pure-bred Shorthorn, 
bred, fed and exhibited by the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry. 

One of the most attractive features 
of this banquet in the past years has 
been the roast beef made from the 
choice cuts of some of the prize steers 
fed and exhibited by the Department of 
Animal Husbandry. . Each year‘a steer 
which has been a prize winner at some 
of the biggest live stock shows in 
America has been slaughtered. No 
greater prize winner has ever been 
available for the banquet beef than 
“Secret,” the champion over all breeds 
and ages at the Missouri state fair in 
1913. Secret was born on the Uni- 
versity farm early in September, 1913. 
His mother is Missouri Secret, a pure 
Scotch Shorthorn of the “Secret” 
tribe. His sire was College Mist, a 
grandson of the famous Choice Coods 
and a number of the celebrated Violet 
Mist family. Secret, consequently by 
virtue of inheritance was a fine animal. 
The championship honors came to him 
when he was scarcely more than 12 
months old. At the Missouri state fair 
in 1913 he was first shown. He first 
won the class for Shorthorn steer 
calves. He then competed with the 
older Shorthorn steers for the cham- 
pionship of that breed which was 
awarded to him. Later he met the 
best of breeds and was declared the 
champion. 

Had the International Live Stock 
Show been held this year he would 
have been shown but his show career 
is ended and he serves the worthy pur- 
pose of furnishing roast beef for the 
1915 Missouri Farmers’ Week banquet. 





CLEANLINESS IN DAIRYING. 





One of the secrets of successful 
dairying is conveyed in the one word 
—cleanliness. This has been an un- 
derlying principle 
morial and we must never ignore the 
significant importance attaching to the 
strictest methods of cleanliness in all 
departments of the dairy. 

Cle..nliness is certainly attractive to 
the general public, and a dairy farm 
run on hygienic principles will never 
lack customers, says Farm, Stock and 
Home. It will meet a ready sale for all 
its. products, and after all it is the 
market end of farming that provides 
the profits. 

It should be remembered that dirt 
and foul odors quickly taint dairy 
products and inoculate them with dis- 
ease germs. It is for this reason that 
sterilized and guaranteed milk is so 
much appreciated and finds such a 
ready sale. The careful indiviual will 
have this class of article at any price, 
knowing it to be reliable. This by no 
means shows any excessive degree of 
fastidiousness on the part of the pur- 
chaser. When the ordinary milk and 
dairy supply is placed on the market 
in a satisfactory manner and in a 
clean condition, there will be no need 
for the specially prepared and there- 
fore necessarily higher priced product. 

Clean stables, with plenty of venti- 
lation and light, healthy cows, and or- 
dinary good care in handling the prod- 
ucts of the dairy herd can be had on 
every dairy farm in the country. Such 
being the case, it should become almost 
a habit for the dairyman to turn out a 
product which is as pure and healthy 
as proper care can make it. The profit 
in following such a course amply re- 
pays one for any extra trouble there 
may be in inaugurating up-to-date 
methods.—I. B. Henderson. 
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TRIPLES PROFIT OF DAIRY HERD 
IN THREE YEARS. 














Iowa milk producers may learn how 
to triple the net income from their 
cows in three years’ time from the ex- 
perience of Peder Pedersen & Son of 
Black Hawk county, who actually 
turned the trick. They joined the Ben- 
son Cow Testing association in 1911, 
discovered cows in their herd which 
were not paying for their board and 
weeded them out. Prof. H. H. Kildee 
tells of the experience in a bulletin, 
“Care, Feed and Management of the 
Dairy Herd,” issued by the Iowa State 
Agricultural experiment station at 
Ames. 

During the first year the Pedersens 
discovered that their herd averaged 
5,665 pounds of milk for the year, or 
207.7 pounds of butter fat, while the 
net profit per animal, over cost of feed, 
was only $22.12. The best cow made 
an income of $54.22, meaning that the 
poorest probably lost money. 

In the second year, 1912, the aver- 
age net income increased to $53.96. 
That gain was accomplished by weed- 
ing out 40 per cent of the old cows and 
putting new cows, bred from a pure 
bred sire, into their places, and by the 
purchase of a cow and a heifer. 

In 1913 the average milk production 
went up to 9,697.5 pounds and the but- 
ter fat averaged to 341.9 pounds; the 
average net income went to $75, more 
than three times what it was in 1911. 
Those results were due to the weeding 
out of 30 per cent of the previous 
year’s herd and replacing the poor ani- 
mals with better of home breeding. 

According to Professor Kildee, Iowa 
needs hundreds of such testing associ- 
ations to bring its average butter fat 
production per cow from 140 pounds 
to what it ought to be. 





OVER FIFTEEN TONS MILK—TIL- 
LY ALCARTRA, 





Editor, Rural World:—Twenty-four 
years ago this winter Holstein-Frie- 
sian circles were much excited over a 
great milk record that the cow Pie- 
tertje 2d was said to be making at Cu- 
ba, New York. Scores of people saw 
the cow milked at different times and 
the milk weighed. My predecessor in 


from time imme-—the office of superintendent of ad- 


vanced Registry visited the farm re- 
peatedly, as did representatives of the 
New York Agricultural College. All 
agreed that the owner was not exag- 
gerating in stating the amount of milk 
produced; yet when the year’s pro- 
duction of 30,318.5 pounds was given to 
the public, it met with incredulity. 
The present systems of advanced reg- 
istration were not in existence, the 
dairy public was not as educated as it 
is today, and the people generally were 
not prepared to accept so wonderful a 
story. One of my neighbors summed 
up the general consensus of opinion, 
when on telling him about it he de- 
clared: “It’s a fairy story, all a fairy 
story; there jest haint an’ never will 
be no sich cows.” 

As to great milk production, Hol- 
stein breeders were satisfied to rest 
their case; ftirning their attention to 
showing what was in the milk. The of- 
ficial test system soon proved that 
Holstein-Friesian cows were equally 
great for both milk and butter. Then 
came the testing for yearly produc- 
tions of both milk and fat; and seven 
years ago Colantha 4th’s Johanna pro- 
duced 27,432.5 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 998.26 pounds fat. This amount of 
milk has since been exceeded by eight 
Holstein cows. Two years ago the 
California cow Aralia De Kol passed 
the 28,000-pound mark; and a little 
later the Massachusetts cow Creamelle 
Vale, owned by the F. F. Field Hol- 
stein Co., closed a record of 29,591.4 
pounds of miik in one year. 

The reign of Holstein-Friesian 
queens is short, and Creamelle Vale 
now gives place to the California cow 





Tilly Aleartra, owned by ti A. W. 
Morris & Sons Corporation, the owner 
of Aralia De Kol. The belated final re- 
ports for Tilly Alcartra are now in, 
making it possible to announce her 
credits for the year’s production as 30,- 
451.4 pounds milk containing 951,23 
pounds butter-fat. Computed month 
by month the credits are as follows: 





Pounds Pounds 
of of 

Days. Milk. Butter-fat. 

Nov. ‘13 17 1,496.7 54,031 
Dec. °13 $1 8,190.2 10? .129 
Jan. ‘14 $1 3,070.3 98,557 
Feb. '14 28 2,572.7 84,127 
Mar. ‘14 31 2,562.0 74.464 
Apr. '14 30 2,604.2 80.991 
May 14 31 2,665.1 82.352 
June 714 30 2,441.9 77 897 
July '14 31 2,366.7 69.344 
Aug. '14 $1 2,347.2 66.895 
Sep. '14 30 2,176.8 66.175 
Oct. '14 31 2,123.8 67.749 
Nov. ’14 13 833.8 27.432 
Total ....365 80,451.4 951.230 
The amount of fat produced is 


equivalent to 1,110 pounds commercial 
butter, and anyone can figure up the 
value of the milk, Her feed for the 
year is said to have cost $150; and if 
butter be valued at 30 cents per pound 
and skim milk at 25 cents per 100, @ 
net profit of over $250 is shown. As a 
calf is expected in March, making the 
interval of the lactation period be- 
tween calves but 16 months,, it will the 
more readily be seen what a wonderful 
producer Tilly Alcartra is. Will she 
hold her throne and sceptre long? Who 
can tell, and who can fix the limit of 
individual capacity for cows of the 
great Holstéin-Friesian breed?—M. H. 
Gardner, Delavan, Wis. 


THE HOME PASTEURIZATION OF 
MIL 








The anxiety manifested respecting 
danger to the human from the foot- 
and-mouth disease is somewhat exag- 
gerated. While the disease is very 
rarely serious in the human, it is con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to 
warrant the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture issuing a special bulletin, ad- 
vising the pasteurization of milk in 
districts where the disease is known 
to exist. 

Because of this disease, and for oth- 
er reasons, it is often advisable to pas- 
teurize milk, and this may conveni- 
ently be done at home. The foilowing 
directions for pasteurization, if fol- 
lowed, will be found easy, requiring 
very little time, and will be effective: — 

Place a pie tin, with a few holes 
punched in it, bottom side up, in a 
pail, and on this set the bottle of milk. 
Punch a hole through the cap of the 
bottle and insert a thermometer which 
has the scale etched on the glass. 
Place the pail on the gas flame or 
stove and heat it until the thermometer 
registers 150 F. It should not be heat- 
ed to more than 155 F. to avoid unde- 
sirable changes in the milk constitu- 
ents. 

The bottle is now removed from the 
water and after being covered with a 
cloth, is allowed to stand for 30 min- 
utes. The milk should now be cooled 
as rapidly as possible by setting the 
bottle in cold water. After being cool- 
ed the milk should be kept at a low 
temperature until used. Milk will keep 
longer after it has been pasteurized, 
but the cream will not raise as quickly. 
Pasteurization does not kill all of the 
bacteria in milk and it should not be 
kept longer than other milk before 
using——Geo. H. Glover, Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College. 





Hang a spring scale in a convenient 
place where milk can be easily weigh- 
ed and mark down weight of each 
milking on a chart prepared for the 
purpose, 











People’s Supply Co., Dep’ RW 716 Luces Ave: St Louls 
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SHEEP POWINE 


FOR 


Most Money 


SANITARY SUGGESTIONS FOR PIG 
RAISING. 











No one should attempt to raise hogs 
unless he is willing to give them good 
feed, good care, and protect them in 
every way possible from disease. 
Worms, hog cholera, lice, and canker 
sore mouth kill large numbers of hogs 

sroughout the South, especially little 
‘igs. 

To prevent worms, keep the follow- 
ing charcoal mixture before the pigs 
all the time: Charcoal, 1 bushel; 
hardwood ashes, 1 bushel; salt, 8 
pounds; air-slaked lime, 8 pounds; 
sulphur, 4 pounds; pulverized cop- 
peras, 2 pounds. 

First mix the lime, salt, and sulphur 
thoroughly, and then mix in the char- 
coal and ashes. Dissolve the copperas 
in two quarts of hot water and sprin- 
kle it over the whole mass, mixing 
thoroughly. Store this in a barrel 
under shelter, and keep some of it 
in an open shallow box where the 
hogs can get it as they wish. 

Hogs will not have cholera unless 
it is brought to the farm in some way 
from hogs which are sick. Therefore 
try to keep buzzards and other birds 
away from your hogs. Do not visit a 
farm where hogs are sick or allow 
the owner of sick hogs to visit yours. 
Do not keep your hogs near a stream 
that runs through a farm where there 
are sick hogs before it gets to yours. 
Hog cholera may be prevented by 
proper inoculation. See your county 
demonstration agent about this. 

Watch the hogs, especially the little 
pigs, to see whether they ar lousy. If 
so, get some disinfectant and wash the 
pigs with it, or rub on a mixture of 
lard and turpentine or lard and kero- 
sene, two parts of lard to one of tur- 
pentine or kerosene. Tie a gunny 
sack around a post where the hogs 
can rub it, and keep it well ‘soaked 
with crude oil. If the hogs have a 
wallowing hole, pour a little crude oil 
or kerosene on the water. 

To prevent canker sore mouth, keep 
the pensclean and well bedded with 
fresh, clean straw. Get a pair of bone 
forceps from the drugstore (they will 
cost 75 cents to $1), and the day after 
the little pigs are born clip off the little 
tusks on the sides of their mouths 
even with the gums. Do not injure the 
gums when doing this, and do not 
pull the tusks out. 

Remember that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. Watch 
to keep disease and vermin away 
from your hogs. if they get sick in 
spite of all you can do, get in touch 
with the county demonstration agent 
without delay. If there is no agent in 
your county, wrife to your state agri- 
cultural college for help. 





THE NARROW BREEDER. 





You will run across a breeder once 
in a while who is built on the narrow 
tread order, and is unable to see, or 
at least to recognize merit in any herd 
but his own. This character of a 
breeder can never amount to very 
Much unless he should broaden hrs 
views to give due credit to the quality 
and individuality of an animal or its 
breeding that the facts and conditions 
justify regardless of whose herd the 
animal is in. We need broad-minded 
men for breeders; their judgment 1s 
formed on a true basis, and justice is 
given in all cases where it belongs.— 
American Swineherd. 


STOCK FEEDERS’ MEETING, 


The fifth annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feed- 
ers’ Association will be held January 
13, 14 and 15, 1915, during Farmers’ 
Week at Columbia, Missouri. A good 
program is promised in which lead- 
ing stockmen, marketmen and animal 
husbandry investigators will take 
part. A special invitation is extended 
to all Missouri stockmen to attend. | 




















DELTA CL 


33-PIECE DINNER SET 
AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to distribute 
@& great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you. 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
6 large plates 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter patties. 

6 fruit or cereal dishes 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate. 











Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the ied roses 
with the green fcliage is so rcal that 
they seem to enly lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. @ur dishes are prepared by a 
secret process, the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exciusive order by the best 
known pottery i: America, the Owen 


‘China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 


each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 


SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon below, 
right now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
of the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We will also send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the dishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won't have a bit of icouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbor: 4nd 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mail which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take ail the 
risks and trust you with the needle 
cases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou* of the box as the lady is doing 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. - 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your mame on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, fyll instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Saint Louis, . 


Missouri. 
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FREE 


41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you p splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above ig doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap< 
tures over. I'll tell you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for w¥ et 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time t' at you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts ever} 
thing—sign it right now—quick, 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Me. 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about vour big offer. It is under- 
stood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coup-- 





Sesceveses ewes s’ ee o's ceumes 


Name 
P. oO. BWevpevervescrvretroeteoseves eet 


R. ¥. D. «ewe cee State... evewews 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 











Hush! Be still, the old year’s slowly 
dying, 
And with the past, it now must num- 
bered be. 
Some days were spent in joy, \some in 
sorrow, 


For none can hope the year from 
trials free. 
Oh, back! The noise and whistles 
loudly blowing, 
As well the sound of horns by many 
boys, 
And yet with perfect peace the soul is 
filling— 
For already comes the new year 
with its joys. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





OPPORTUNITIES LOST, 1914. 





Dear Home Circle Friends:—As the 
year speedily draws to a close we are 
prone to sigh and say, “If I only had 
planted this, that or the other thing, 
instead of cotton.” Our neighbor on 
the other side of the road has a large 
family of children, just the right size 
to make good berry-pickers, yet he 
sold berries at 121% cents a gallon, if 
the buyer would pick them, rather than 
sell at 25 cents for berries ready 
picked. 

Sweet potatoes never grew finer than 
this year’s crop, yet our neighbor nev- 
er had a hill of potatoes. He has the 
best sweet potato land in our commun- 
ity—could have sold every bushel for 
$1 a bushel right at home, besides hav- 
ing them for home use, which is a big 
item where one has a large family. 

The neighbor south of us sold $260 
worth of watermelons from less than 
two acres. Our neighbor across the 
road, with his force ought to have 
grown five acres at least in melons. 
His crop was cotton, cotten on the 
finest truck farm one can find most 
anywhere. This is not the only man 
who let opportunities pass by unheed- 
ed. There would be no want nor cry 
of hard times if we only half tried. The 
idle fence rows and corners would 
grow enough milo maize to feed the 
poultry in this country. One man says, 
“from more than one hundred hens we 
don’t gather up one egg.” We must 
feed the hens in the fall to secure eggs 
at Christmas. You can’t shell down 
a bushel of corn today and get eggs to- 
morrow. 

This year is gone—let us now plan 
the work for another crop and profit 
by past mistakes by shunning the 
ruts of this year. 

We are still living in Texas if times 
are dull and cotton low. There is no 
actual want. It may be the farmers’ 
faces are sadder and a few more gray 
hairs in their temples. There are op- 
portunities still coming. Let us try 
to embrace each one in 1915! 

Wishing the staff of Colman’s Rural 
World a happy and prosperous New 
Year.—Early Alice, Texas. 












IOWA SUNBEAMS. 


To the Home Circle:—Grim old win- 
ter, with his chilly frosts and blustry 
wind and mantle of white, is with us 
@gain. He never fails to visit us, 
hough sometimes his coming is early, 
while at other times he is tardy. Often 
he remains with us a long time, and 
again his sojourn is brief and un- 
demonstrative. Indeed he is a fickle 
old fellow. But the redeeming fea- 
re of the occasion is the holiday sea- 
on—a glad, happy time for childhood, 
nd who of us but does not wish him- 
elf young again. At least none of us 
should ever forget that we were young. 
Make your home bright and your chil- 
dren happy. Romp and frolic with 
hem and take a hand in their games 
nd recreations. 

But what of the want and suffering 
and famine in the war-swept coun- 
Ties? A sad Christmas time for them. 
Indeed one need not go to Europe to 
find sufferine and destitution—it is 

























also with us here at home, perhaps at 
our very doors. 

Considerable complaint is heard of 
late for the reason that milk, and but- 
ter and beef and eggs and other farm 
products have advanced so high, and 
all for no real apparent reason. Some 
have even predicted that “the day of 
cheap beef is past.” 

Wages have not advanced, the mer- 
chant’s profits are no better; the sales- 
man, the clerk, the laborer, in fact, the 
Wage earners in general are at their 
wits end to know how to make ends 
meet. And it is not all the fault of 
the trusts or labor unions either. 
Where will it end, and what is the 
remedy? And why this unreasonable 
advance in price—is it because real 
estate has advanced, or vice versa? 

Crops of all kinds were a bountiful 
yield the past season. Farmers are 
all up-to-date with their work and the 
outlook is fine for next season. The 
anxiety or uneasiness, resulting from 
the outbreak of cholera and foot-and- 
mouth disease, has about subsided. The 
quarantine is gradually being lifted 
and conditions will soon be normal and 
prosperous. 

Incidentally it might be stated that 
prices had all:-advanced on the above 
articles long before the cholera and 
foot-and-mouth disease made their ap- 
pearance,—and it costs the farmer no 
more, if as much, to raise these prod- 
ucts than it did years ago. 

The weather thus far this season, 
(Dec. 14) has been ideal—not very cold 
for winter and very little snow, not 
enough of either perhaps to satisfy 
some; but sufficient to warrant the 
housing or sheltering of all stock and 
poultry, for to leave any of them ex- 
posed at this season is worse than 
cruel. Indeed, the farmer who is too 
poor or shiftless to shelter all animals 
and poultry in the winter ought not to 
have any live stock and he ought to 
be obliged to sleep out doors himself.— 
Old Hickory, Jones County, Iowa. 





NOTES FROM DAKOTA. 





To the Home Circle:—The end of 
1914 finds North Dakota, even on the 
Canada line, with her cribs filled with 
the king of grain, corn. Boteneau 
county is having corn shows. We 
raised near 500 bushels of the flint 
variety. The famous Giant or Large 
Squaw of South Dakota has early 
ripened, large, heavy ears. We also 
ripened the Jehu and Will’s North 
Dakota flint, Rainbow flint and some 
varieties of Dent.. Our neighbors rip- 
ened Northwestern Dent, a fine corn 
for this country, but nothing equal to 
the Giant Squaw. It is odd to have 
cobs to burn and corn-fattened hogs to 
make lard. 

We raised over 60 Bronze turkeys 
and chickens in proportion. I don’t 
see how any country could be as easy 
as the northwest to raise poultry. I 
did not have a sick turkey. 

Much wheat farming will be done 
here, and dairying and stock raising 
will be the order of the day. Silos are 
being put up. Large barns dot the 
landscape, and new fencing shows 
that improvements are popular. 


Many fields of wheat, which aver- 
aged 17 bushels to the acre, helped pay 
a big bunch of debts. All wheat did 
not make this average, but much of it 
did. 

Here winter rye is a fine crop, Brome 
grass is a great success. Alfalfa proves 
all right. Rye grass is also good. 
Stock seems healthy. Dairying is com- 
ing to the front; nearly everyone sells 
cream. 

This country has changed greatly in 
the last three years. Land is still rea- 
sonable in price, but the commercial 
clubs are advertising them, so it won’t 
be long before the price is away up. 

We had the usual fine garden. I 
have had people in Illinois ask me if 
gardens could be raised so far north. 
Wel, I should say so. We have had 
cucumbers and watermelons for two 
seasons past. We like the long green 
cucumbers. We raise small kinds of 
watermelon. We had nice popcorn. 

We have now lived in the west six 
seasons and through two terrible 
drouths, but we still like it. It takes 
courage to face the unknown, but 
where man has lived man can live 
again. This country is noted for 
healthfulness. 

We have had 28 below zero weather, 
but little snow. We have our corn 


all in and a great stock of fodder, 
plenty of hay and straw. 

We wish the Rural World readers 
many happy years and prosperity. We 
are sad because of the conflict in Bu- 
rope, but all the more need to make 
our own home cheerful, for we live. but 
once, and childhood has a good mem- 
aao ee H. A. Leathers, North D<e- 

ota. 





TEACH THE GIRLS TO COOK 
BREAD AND SIMPLE DISHES. 





To the. Home Circle:—One of my 
neighbors, at one place where I once 
lived, was employed as clerk in a 
store, and her thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter did most of the housework. One 
day the mother ran over to show ms 
a sample of cake the girl had made, 
and at the same time wanted to buy 
a loaf of my good home-made light 
bread. She said they were all so tired 
of soda biscuit that she wished 2 
would spare her a loaf every day. I 
asked why she did not have the girl 
learn to bake good bread, as that 
would be something to be just as 
proud of as her nice cake, and would 
be much more needed. She claimed 
that she did not have the time to 
teach her, so another woman volun- 
teered to give her a few lessons and, 
after the second baking the girl could 
bake lovely bread without any heip 
from any one. 

Cakes, cream pies and fancy dishes 
appeal to the girl of today, who is 
learning to cook, but I believe the 
day is not far distant when they will 
learn the need of good healtful, well- 
balanced meals along with other use- 
ful things they are now learning in 
our public schools. To be sure their 
mothers could teach them at home, if 
they would read up on the subject of 
balanced rations for their family, and 
then try to tell the girlie the reason 
why, for so many things about cook- 
ing. Mother may know just how to 
cook all sorts of delicious things just 
to perfection, but perhaps cannot 
give any very clear, definite reason 
for each step in the process of prepa- 
ration and cooking. 

I wish I could impress upon each 
o-e who reads this, the need of simple 
meals, and tie value of cream, and 
its deliciousness as a part of each 
meal. Some one has said that if each 
growing child was given just all the 
eream that it wanted to eat, all the 
time, it would rarely ever have need 
of cod liver oil when grown up. In 
other words, cream as a food, will 
nourish the growing child so as to 
ward off the dreaded white plague, 
tuberculosis. Your checks from the 
cream man may pay all other bills, 
but—are you stinting your child in 
regard to cream in his bill-of-fare? 
Let the girls learn to prepare simple 
dishes to be eaten with cream, and 
see how you will all enjoy them.— 
Mrs. A. H. Bauer, Missouri. 


TO MAKE FRENCH KNOTS. 








French knots may be put to so 
many and such varied uses-that the 
simple art is well worth mastering. 
Besides combining with other stitches 
in embroidery and various fancy 
work they form in themselves a dain- 
ty and effective decoration for chil- 
dren’s dresses, etc. 

To make French knots, knot the 
thread and bring it up through the 
material; then take an ordinary short 
backstitch, and before bringing the 
needle entirely out of the material 
wind the thread two or three times 
around the needle, (according to size 
of knot desired) and, holding the coils 
down with the left thumb, draw the 
needle through. Then insert the needle 
over the edge of coils in the same 
hole, making the knot secure. Carry 
the thread on the wrong side of the 
material on the next knot without cut- 
ting.—Annabell Turner. 





TO LAUNDER EMBROIDERY. 





To launder embroidery, make a 
strong suds of a pure neutral soap 
and tepid water and wash the articles 
by rubbing and squeezing them in the 
hands. If the embroidery is in colors 
do not rub the soap directly upon it. 
Rinse quickly in clear tepid water, 
roll the article in a dry towel, and 
squeeze until all the water is out, 
then shake well and roll up in a dry 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD 
AND AVOID DISEASE 


When your blood is impure, weak, 
thin and debilitated, your system 
becomes susceptible to any or all 
diseases. 

Put your blood in good condition. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts directly 
and peculiarly on the blood—it puri- 
fies, enriches and revitalizes it and 
builds up the whole system. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has stood the 
test of forty years. Get it today. 
It is sure to help you. 











towel until ready for ironing, which 
should be almost immediately. 

One should have the ironing board 
ready before beginning to wash the 
article, so as to cause no delay. Make 
a thick soft pad by folding up an old 
blanket, and cover it with fine, smooth 
muslin. With a hot iron rub over 
this muslin cover until it is so hot 
that the hand can not be laid upcn 
it; place the article to be ironed upan 
it, face down, and cover it with a 
smooth dry cloth; press with a me- 
diumly hot iron until the article is 
nearly dry, then remove the cloth and 
the article, and once more iron over 
the muslin paid until it is very hot, 
replace the article and press until 
dry with a medium hot iron. Turn 
the article over and hold the iron 
close to the raised parts of the em- 
broidery to dry it out. Keeping the 
muslin hot on which the embroidery 
rests brings out the lustre.—Annabell 
Turner. 





SALAD RECIPES FOR WINTER 





The salad has attained its perma- 
nent and popular place in the every- 
day and special menu largely perhaps 
because of its adaptability, limitless 
variety, and often quick and easy 


preparation. Here are two good 
recipes for winter days: 

Potato Salad (warm)—Five pota- 
toes, two tablespoons butter, two 


tablespoons flour, one cup water, two 
eggs, two teaspoons sugar, one tea- 
spoon mustard, salt and pepper, one- 
third cup vinegar. Melt the butter, 
add the flour and cook until bubbling; 
add the water, cook until smooth, re- 
move from the fire, cool slightly and 
add the well beaten eggs, then the 
vinegar and seasonings. Return to 
the fire and cook until smooth and 
thick. Have ready sliced potatoes 
slightly warm, pour the warm dress- 
ing over them and mix lightly. 
Garnish with hard cooked eggs. 

Egg and Cabbage Salad—Cut the 
whites of three hard boiled eggs in 
small pieces, crumple the yolks with 
a fork or by pressing through a sieve. 
Have ready one and one-half cups 
cabbage finely chopped, sprinkle with 
salt, pepper, and one teaspoon celery 
seed or salt. Mix the cabbage light- 
ly with the eggs, add the dressing, 
tossing until well mixed. Arrange on 
beds of lettuce or serve in small ctp- 
shaped cabbage leaves. 





THE LIQUOR BAR. 





A bar to heaven, a door to hel]l— 
Whoever named it, named it well. 
A bar to manliness and wealth, 

A door to want, and broken health! 


A bar to honor, pride and fame, 
A door to sorrow, sin and sham<¢ 
A bar to hope, a bar to prayer, 

A door to darkness and despair’ 


A bar to honored, useful life, 

A door to brawling, senseless strife, 

A bar to all that’s true, and brave, 

A door to every drunkard’s grave! 
SALLIE 





Hard-boiled eggs should be plunged 
into cold water as soon as they are 
removed from the saucepan, This 
prevents a dark ring from appearing 
round the yolk. 





Always bathe the skin with hot wa- 
ter before pressing out blackheads. If 
you use the tips of your fingers first 
cover them well with several folds of 
cloth, in order to prevent undue in- 
jury of the skin. When you have fin- 
ished dash cold water over the parts. 
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DECEMBER, 





December’s howling winds go whis- 
. tling by; 
We see the limbs all swaying in the 
tree— 
Great clouds are now a floating in 
the sky, 
And falling fast, the snow we often 
see. 
The children on the ice enpoy a slide, 
Their merry voices ringing in the 
air, 
As down the hill the happy groups do 
glide 
Assuring us December’s rather fair. 
ALBERT E VASSAR. 
St. Louis. 





HOW TO DRAW AND PREPARE A 
CHICKEN FOR COOKING. 





Following are the directions given 
by the poultry-dressing specialists of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for drawing, a chicken at home: 

1. Hold the chicken by the legs and 
run it quickly over the flame from a 
loosely twisted lighted newspaper 
which, for safety; may be laid in a coal 
bucket or ash tray. This will remove 
the fine hairs. Remove any pin feath- 
ers with the aid of a sharp small knife 
biade. The charred hair may be wash- 
ed off later. 

2. Cut the legs well below the knee 
joint. If the legs are cut above the knee 
joint, the flesh on the drum sticks will 
be pulled back from the end. 

3. Cut the head off, leaving as much 
of the neck as possible, then push the 
skin of the neck back and cut the neck 
off quite close to the body. The en- 
velope of the remaining skin gives the 
dressed bird a neater appearance. The 
neck bones with the adhering meat 
make a valuable addition to the giblets. 
The gullet and windpipe are, of course, 
on the neck and must be pulled away. 

4. To remove the entrails, make an 
incision about two and a half inches in 
length across the abdomen and as 
close to the vent as possible. In mak- 
ing this incision, be careful not to 
penetrate the intestines. Slip the 
fingers in first, and gradually insert 
the whole hand through the slit into 
the body cavity. Work the viscera 
loose from its attachments by sliding 
the fingers over the inner surface of 
the body walls. In this way, after a 
little practice, the viscera can be re- 
moved quickly and easily, The lungs 
will almost invariably tear, leaving 
shreds sticking to the back. These, 
and the kidneys of the chicken, which 
are two long, dark red bodies lying 
each side of the backbone and firmly 
fastened, should be removed in pieces. 
The rest of the viscera, including the 
crop which lies far front and just un- 
der the skin of the breast, when loos- 
ened will come out in a mass through 
the incision. The intestines is still at- 
tached to the bird at the vent. To 
seperate it cleanly, the tube should be 
picked up just as close to the vent as 
possible and its contents pushed well 
back from the vent. Then cut closely 
around the vent, holding the intestines 
tightly between the fingers to insure 
cleanliness. Run a stream of water 
through the slit into the body cavity 
in such wise that it flows out through 
the vent and cleans the short piece of 
intestine still remaining. Then cut 
both vent and intestine away, leaving 
a neat, round hole no larger than is 
necessary. 

To prepare the giblets, detach the 
heart, gizzard and liver, taking great 
care not to break the little green gall 
bladder attached to the liver, which 
contains a very bitter liquid which, if 
allowed to escape, will give a bitter 
flavor to the giblets and gravy. This 
gall bladder is so close to the liver 
that some liver tissue must be cut 
away, to be on the safe side. The 
color of a healthy chicken liver may 
yary from yellow to dark red. To pre- 
pare the gizzard, hold it with the thin 
edge toward the palm of the hand 
and make an incision the whole length 
along the thick side, being careful 


merely to cut through the muscle, but- 


not into the inner sac. Then open the 
zard as you would a pocketbook and 
move the inner sac which is full of 
gravel, if possible without breaking it. 
Finally, wash the chicken and gib- 
ets in clean, cold water, but do not let 
e chicken soak in the ‘water, because 
the finest flavors of the meat and much 


nutritive material are dissolved in the 
water. 
Once the chicken is dressed and 


for building cisterns and water supply 
tanks on the farm. 
Cistern water should be filtered. 


washed, put it at once in the coldest There are many ways of building fil- 


place available and keep it there un- 
til it is to be put on the fire. The best 
way is to dress it just in time to go 
into the stove. 





WHEN AND HOW TO CLEAN KITCH- 
EN RANGE. 





The best time to clean the range is 
after the fire is laid, but before it is 
lighted. Wash the top of the range 
with warm soapsuds, wipe dry, and 
with a dauber apply a mixture of pow- 
dered graphite and soapy water to all 
parts not highly polished. Stove pol- 
ishes have graphite as a basis. 

Rub to a dull finish with the black- 
ing brush, then light the fire, and as 
the iron becomes warm polish every 
part of the iron with a stove mitten. 
No blackening will rub off on the 
cooking utensils if the work has been 
well done. During the day keep the 
top of the range clean by rubbing 
with soft paper. 

If any of the parts of the range are 
unfortunately of nickel, these should 
be polished with a whiting mixture, 
leaving it on till it is dry, and then 
polishing with a soft cloth. 

Brass trimmings are beste cleaned 
with a mixture of rottenstone and oil, 
or the oil may be placed on the cloth 
and then dipped in the powder. This 
polish gives a soft yellow color which 
is very lasting. The brass polishes in 
the market have oil and rottenstone as 
a basis, but usually contain either an 
acid or an acid salt which acts on the 
surface of the metal. Their use should 
be followed by polishing with whiting. 
—Abstract from correspondence study 
course in home economics, University 
of Wisconsin. 





SALADS OF CANNED OR LEFT-OVER 
VEGETABLES, 





Canned or left-over vegetables may 
be well utilized in salads. Creamed 
peas, carrots, etc., may be washed free 
of the sauce by pouring cold water 
over them. 

When several vegetables are used in 
the same salad they should be mar- 
inated separately and arranged for 
serving just before sending to the ta- 
ble. 

If just a suspicion of garlic or onion 
is desired, rub the sides of the bowl 
with the cut surface of a clove of gar- 
lic, or extract the juice from an onion 
by rubbing it over a grater. 

To marinate, pour French dressing, 
or dressing made of vinegar, sugar and 
salt, over the salad, set away in the 
ice-box for an hour or two, then drain 
and add either boiled or mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Green vegetables and frults should 
be mixed just before serving. If al- 
lowed to stand in the salad dressing 
even for a short time the greens wilt, 
the fruit loses juice, and the dressing 
becomes watery. 

In combining salads toss the ingre- 
dients, using a spoon or fork or two 
spoons, but do not stir. Stirring 
breaks the pieces of food and makes 
the salad mussy and unattractive. 

Bread and butter, wafers, rolls, or 
slightly sweetened cakes are served 
with salads.—Abstract from cofres- 
pondence study course in home eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin. 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF A FARM- 
HOUSE, 





“The time is past when a farmer 
drank his fill from the old oaken 
bucket that hung in the well, when his 
bathtub consisted of an abandoned 
wash boiler placed on the floor of the 
summer kitchen, when on wash days 
the needed soft water was taken from 
a barrel that stood at the corner of the 
front porch,” says Dr. John D. Wal- 
ters, professor of architecture and 
drawing in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, in his bulletin on “The 
Water Supply of a Farmhouse.” 

There are some interesting facts and 
tables scattered throughout the bul- 
letin. For instance, do you know how 
much water it takes to sprinkle the 
yard or to water your stock? Doctor 
Walters tells you how to find out. Dif- 
ferent methods are discussed by Pro- 
fessor Walters for preventing contam- 
ination of spring and well water, and 


ters. Professor Walters tells you how 
inexpensive filters may be constructed, 
together with the size and estimated 
cost. 

When a farmer buys a windmill, he 
usually cannot estimate its capacity, 
but takes the estimate furnished by 
the manufacturer. Professor Walters 
has figured the capacity of a windmill 
of many different sizes with varying 
revolutions and with a wind velocity 
of many different rates. 

A highly practical methed of storing 
water for use about the home is the 
pneumatic water tank, says Prof. Wal- 
ters. Several forms of pneumatic tanks, 
together with force pumps required, 


are described and their use and ar- 
rangement illustrated. The best sizes 
and the estimated cost of gasoline en- 
gines which may be used to pump wa- 
ter are also given. 

Compressed air is now being used 
on many farms for raising water from 
deep wells without the use of a pump, 
The method by which water can be 
pumped by compressed air is fully de- 
scribed and the cost estimated. This 
will be less than one cent for 1,000 gal- 
lons of water. In some cases the cost 
is less than a half cent to 1,000 gallons, 





When making a steamed pudding 
put a piece of well-greased paper over 
the top before tying on the cloth. This 
will prevent the cloths from becoming 
greasy, and they are no trouble to 
vash. 











FREE SILVERWARE. 
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We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
Send for your set to- 
We refund your money if you are 








26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
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We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offera of silverware to readers 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able te offer 


@ complete electric Silver Set on such a@ liberal offer. And please don’t think be- 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy” Jook just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
which we offer you here is plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for yeara As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set-—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
oons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Each piece is full regulation 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will seud this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets te our readers, 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are so 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set.. You know we couldn’t 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World and 
te Farm and Home at our ce of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to help pay 
postage and packing charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.26, and the 
complete 26-Piece Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid If 
you cannot get a new subscription pa. 
and we will add a one year’s subscription to your own subscription to 
Rural World, and in addition send you Farm and Home for dne zo. This offer 
may not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you gét Colman’s Rural World one 
es and Farm and Home one year, and in addition we send the 26-Piece 

lectric Silver Set—all charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below before this 











Sign This Coupon Today 
Colman’s Rural World, 
St, Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed find $1.26 to f scrip Iman’, World 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


9960. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 2 yards at the lower edge. 

1147. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It will require four hand- 
kerchiefs or squares 20 inches in size 
if made without collar, or 5 handker- 
chiefs with collar. If made of material 
it will require for a medium size, 4 
yards, of 36-inch material. 
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In ordering patterns for-Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 


age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





99937. Ladies’ Corset Cover With Pep- 
lum. 


Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2 yards of 27-inch material for 


#8 36-inch size, 


9761. Ladies’ Night Dress. 
Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 


#and large. It requires 6% yards of 36- 


‘inch material for a medium size, 


XUM 





1149. Child’s Night Drawers. 

Cut in five sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years. It requires 34¢ yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

1168-1117. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 1162 is cut in five sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 1161 is cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 244 yards of 40-inch material 
for the skirt without flounces, and 5 
yards with flounces, for a 24-inch size. 
The waist requires 444 yards of 40-inch 
material for a 36-inch size; without the 









































eape section ‘it requires 5% yard less. 
The skirt measures about 2 yards at 
its. lower edge. This calls for two 
separate patterns, 10c for each. 


1166-1117. Ladies Costume. 
Waist 1168 is cut in six sizes: 34, 
86, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt.1117 is cut in six sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. It requires 7144 yards of 40- 
inch material for a medium size. The 
skirt measures about two yards at the 
lower edge. This calls for two sep- 
arate patterns, 10c for each. 
9881. Girls’ One-Piece Dress. 
Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 





THE 


ERRYGAMEALUE 


FOR SUR 


Boys Rluets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
Jyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Ilinois. 


Greetings to you, little friends! I 
hope you are enjoying the winter 
weather. It’s awfully cold away up 
here on the banks of the old Missis- 
sippi. And snow! Dear! Dear! 
We can play snowball and build snow 
men as often ag we please, but that 
means cold fingers and red noses and 
frost-nipped toes and so your “Mer- 
ry Game Club” president would rath- 
er—Oh, much rather, sit in by the fire 
an@ talk to you. 

I really hope you are beginning to 
enjoy the Merry Game Club as much 
as I want you to enjoy it; and I also 
hope you are making up your minds 
to send me in some of the jolly games 
you play. Remember a prize goes to 
the one sending in the best game 
every week. 

It is perfectly delightful to receive 
a prize. If you don’t believe it just 
send me a nice game—and see! 

We have one prize game for this 
week. It was sent in by Winnie 
Belle Jones, who lives with her 
grandparents away down in Georgia. 
And by the way, I must tell you 
something before I forget it: Winnie 
Belle won the post card that was sent 
in a box because she sent in the first 
correct guess in our funny guessing 
game contest. She guessed that the 
president of the Merry Game Club 
used to be a little girl! And she was 
right. 

Winnie Belle is a little orphan girl, 
and she says she likes prizes. I hope 
you will like the post card in a box, 
Winnie Belle, and also the prize I 
am going to send you; for you won 
the prize this week, dear, for the 
game you sent. 

Winnie Belle’s game is called “Pret- 
ty Girl’s Town,” soit must be a game 
for little girls to play. Here it is: 

Pretty Girl’s Town. 

Two players begin it—we will call 
them. the leaders. Each secures a flat 
stick and wets one side of it. The 
stick is then thrown and each leader 
guesses which side is uppermost—the 
wet or the dry. The 6ne that guesses 
correctly has first choice in selecting 
children to play on her side. 

When the children are all chosen 
they stand in a line and one side be- 

















years. It requires 34 yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 
1145. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 44% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1148. Boy’s Russian Blouse Suit With 
Knickerbockers. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4,5 and 6 years. 
It requires 2% yards of 44-inch mate- 
vial for a 4-year size. 

9905. Girls’ Dress, With Shield, 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 314 yards of 44 inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

9823. Ladies’ House Gown or Lounging 
Robe. 


Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 44- 
inch material for a medium size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want. more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.......-SiZ0.....e+. Years 
Bust. ..ccecee.dM. Waist, .ccccoee..iM. 


Name 


Address eeeceeeresesececde eectetetee 





gias to act out a pantomime, Then 
the other side tries to guess what the 
pantomime represents. When the 
pantomime is guessed correctly, thé 
actors break and run and the guess- 
ers try to catch them. All actors 
caught belongs to the guessers’ side, 

This must be an old-time game, 
Winnie Belle, for I used to play 
games something like it when I was 


a little girl. I remember one was 
called “Old Witch” and one was 
ealled “Chickeny, Chickeny, Craney 


Crow.” But I forgot exactly how 
they were played. 

Now I am going to talk to the little 
folks v-ho wrote letters to the presi- 
dent oi the Merry Game Club. 

Winnie Belle: I will mail you a 
“prize” for this week’s game very 
soon; and when you get it write and 
tell me how you like it. 

Julia Redman: Of course, I am sor- 
ry you didn’t win the post card; but 
never mind, maybe next time you will 
be the winner and then you can af- 
ford to laugh, can’t you? You must 
smile a teenty-weenty bit, anyway, be- 
cause this was just a funny guessing 
contest and meant to be smiled at. 

Carrie Canfield: You wrote a nicé 
letter, and I hope you will try in all 
our contests. “Never give up” is &@ 


~rule we should all believe in and prac- 


tice if wWé expect to succeed. 

Now, before I say good-bye, little 
friends, I want to remind you again 
that a prize will be given for the best 
game sent in each week; and this 
means that there will be heaps of 
nice presents given away to the little 
boys and girls who will try to win 
them. It isn’t difficult to win a prize, 
really. And I do hope you are all 
getting ready to write some good 
stories for our “Prize-picture” con- 
test. Remembér you have until the 
middle of January, 1915, to do so. 

And now—best wishes to all, and 
good-bye. 


HOW TO FEED THE BIRDS. 








Dear Boys and Girls:—Place a board 
about one foot wide at an upstairs 
window, where the birds will not be 
scared at first and put crumbs from 
the eating table on this board when 
you clear up the table. 

It is surprising how quick the birds 
will find this food and most of the 
birds which generally go south during 
the winter, will stay in the north. Ia 
a short time you can pick them up 
in your hands, if you are gentle. 

After you feed them in this way for 
some time you can move the board 
down to the kitchen window where it 
will be more convenient.—Jesse {% 
Stollar, Age 14) Waterford, Ohio. 





REMOVE ASHES EVERY DAY. 

Ashes are heat wasters. Cleaning 
the range daily saves fuel. The ashes 
should be cleaned from the top of the 
oven every morning, leaving a very 
thin layer to act as a non-conducting 
medium, and so prevent excessive heat 
in the oven. Close all drafts and shake 
the ashes out of the grate into the ash 
pan. 

If there is an ash sifter above the 
ash pan sift the ashes to save un- 
burned coal, otherwise the ashes must 
be sifted later when they are removed. 
Carefully remove all ashes for if left 
they absorb heat and are wasteful. 

Return the ash pan to its place, sav- 
ing the unburned coal for use on the 
fire when it is burning well. Brush any 
remaining ashes into the ash box and 
remove the clinkers. 








A saucepan in which milk has been 
boiled is often a trouble to clean, 
Here is a simple but most successful 
method. After pouring out the boiling 
milk, quickly replace the lid before 
the steam has time to escape, and al- 
low the saucepan to cool before tak- 
ing it off again. Then put the pan in 
cold water to soak. It can be cleaned 
quickly and easily. 
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HOW I RAISE CHICKENS SUCCESS- 
FULLY. 














There have been volumes written on 
the subject of “Success With Poultry,” 
and from those same volumes we can 
learn’ how to improve a breed; how 
to make new breeds; how to breea 
for stape and feathers; and all the 

oints that go to make a fine 

have always found the books 
wonderfully so, but when 

1e to tell you how to success- 

se those birds, after hatch- 

ul, you are bewildered. The 
.umgs to feed and the ways of feed- 
ing are so many, and so varied, that 


one hardly knows what to do. As 
briefly as I can, I will give my 
methods: 


I hatch my chickens early. I begin 
running the incubators in December 
and continue until April. After 
cleaning, disinfecting, warming and 
regulating my incubator (I hatch only 
in incubators), I dip the eggs in dis- 
infectant of 2 per cent creoline and 
the water warmed a little, just the 
chill taken off. After dipping, I 
place them in the incubator and turn 
the tray around morning and night. 
The third day I begin turning the 
eggs and turn them morning and 
night until the night of the eighteenth 
day, when I separate the eggs and 
place them in the pedigree tray, and 
close up the machine and keep it 
closed until the hatch is over, which 
will be the twenty-first day. 

If I start my incubator at 9 o’clock 
at night, at 9 o’clock the night of the 
twenty-first day the hatch will be 
over, and I take the tray out and 
mark the chicks and put them all to- 
gether in the nursery of the incu- 

let them stay there without 

rater, just fresh air, until the 

of the third day. At 3:00 

the third day, I feed them 

meal consisting of a chick 

ded and cooled, then I put 

them in the warmed hover where 

there is a deep litter of cut clover 

hay. The next day I feed them four 

times and give them lukewarm water. 

Until they are a week old, they are 

fed in this way—nothing but chick 
meal. 

At the end of a week I begin to 
mix green food with the chick meal; 
in a small proportion at first, with a 
small sprinkling of fine charcoal. The 
green food may consist of sprouted 
oats, carrots or lettuce at first, and 
later on cabbage. All must be cur 
up very fine. As time passes, I add 
a greater proportion of green food to 
the chick meal until it is half green 
stuff. When they are two weeks ord 
I begin to give them their last meal 
of the day of chick grain. This feea- 
ing continues until they are five or 
six weeks old, and then I begin giv- 
ing them one meal a day of dry mash. 

Do Not Overfeed. 

I have found that overfeeding is one 
of the principal causes of sickness. 
In warm weather feed much lighter 
than in cold weather. In summer 
feed less grain and more green stuff— 
clover and grass. 

Keep their drinking water fresh 
and clean. Have plenty of sand. 
charcoal and grit where they can get 
it. 

I let the chickens run _ together, 
keeping the different ages separate 
until the cockerels begin to crow, 
when I separate the cockerels from 
the pullets. I have had pullets lay- 
ing as early as August, and as young 
as five months, but I prefer to hold 
them back until they are seven 
months old. I have great layers ana 
they lay very heavily in the winter. 

But first, last and all the time, 
“keep clean.” In building houses for 
chickens, have in mind good ventila- 


show at home each year from Janu- 
ary Ist to December 31st, 9:00 a. m. 
to 9:00 p. m. Visitors are cordially 
invited. I will gladly demonstrate 
my methods at any time for any one 
who is interested—An address de- 
livered by Mr. Geo. C. Brant, of Kirk- 
wood, Mo., et the Missouri State Poul- 
try Show, St. Louis. 





PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH 
POULTRY ON A CITY LOT. 





The first problem in poultry cul- 
ture is the poultryman himself. He 
should have a system developed in ail 
its details ready to take advantage of 
favorable conditions. He should be 
prompt in his work and personaliy 
know how the business is paying. 
Then, especially in hatching, brood- 
ing and rearing chickens, he should 
have the mother’s ways—being gentle 
towards the little ones, patient, cheer- 
ful, self-sacrificing, tireless. 

When accident and disease affect 
the fowls, the poultry keeper is lack- 
ing if he has not some of the wisdom 
of the “grandmother” remedies to 
prevent or relieve sickness in the 
feathered family. The perfect poui- 
tryman has that uncommon quality 
termed “common _ sense.” Let the 
poultryman decide to make poultry 
his life study, profiting by his own 
experienee and always welcoming any 
new practical idea which will help on 
his progress. 

The breeding, raising and manag- 
ing of a small flock of birds is an 
occupation enjoyed by people of both 
sexes, and of almost all ages. The 
birds are interesting because’ they 
have life and liveliness, because they 
respond promptly and generously to 
good care and management, and are 
an ornament to a city lot because they 
are of beautiful plumage, shape, 
graceful carriage, wonderful activity 
and great usefulness. 

An attractive hen house with a 
neatly fenced yard enclosing a smarl 
flock of select fowls is an addition to 
any home place. By breeding fancy 
fowls, oftenttimes there is developed 
a large business in the sale of eggs 
for hatching and of surplus stock for 
breeding purposes. The poultryman 
of today who is equipped with a na- 
tural inclination for the calling, inter- 
ested in the industry, trained in all 
the care and management of the fowls, 
especially educated for the business 
and not afraid to work hard with 
brain and brawn, and who is prepared 
to act with intelligence, may, if his 
finances permit, become not only a 
successful breeder of pure-bred poul- 
try on some of Missouri’s ideal cheap 
hill land (that can be purchased for 
from $10 to $20 dollars per acre), but 
also a public benefactor and booster 
to his state and country. 

Poultry culture gives ample oppor- 
tunity for the deepest study, unlimit- 
ed play for the best talent and 
abundant room for the most skilled 
practice. The purpose in keeping 
poultry on a city lot is profit or 
pleasure or both. The great variety 
of breeds makes it easy to select your 
fancy. As to myself, I prefer the gen- 
eral purpose fowl, S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds. 

The main purpose is to have a cer- 
tain and continuous supply of fresh, 
wholesome, palatable poultry  pro- 
ducts for the family table, secured at 
small expense. The food of the fowls 
is mostly furnished by the waste of 
the household supplemented perhaps 
by the surplus crops of the garden. 
The care of the flock takes but lit- 
tle of the time of some member of the 
family and the whole arrangement 
may be very simple and economical.— 
From an address delivered by Mr. 
Geo. J. Goeltz, of Bismarck, Mo., at 
the Missouri State Poultry Show, St. 
Louis. 


TELLS HOW TO SHIP POULTRY. 


If you live in Wisconsin and have 
any shallow, salt covered crates for 
shipping chickens by freight or ex- 
press, split them up for kindling or 
use them for other purposes. For 
after January 1 it will be unlawful 
in Wisconsin to ship poultry in a 
crate which is not at least 13 inches 
high and unless the top is covered 
with wire or screen mesh not more 
than one inch in diameter. 

The purpose of a law upon this 
subject enacted by the last legisia- 








ture, was to do away with the possi- 
bility of injury to live fowls while in 
transit. 

Overcrowding of poultry often leads 
to loss, and when the crates are shal- 
low or the openings in the tops of 
crates are too large the imprisoned 
fowls often stick their heads up 
through the slats or meshes which re- 
sults in injury. 

Much of this loss, it is believed, 
will be prevented by the use of the 
new crates. Many shippers already 
have the new crates, which have been 
on the market for some time. The 
others will remodel the tops of such 
coops as are within the regulation 
height and dispose of those which are 
too shallow. 





DUCK AND G0OOSE 
FEATHERS. 


HANDLING 





Generally speaking there is prop- 
ably less waste of geese and duck 
feathers than of chicken or turkey, 
because the prices are considerably 
higher and the uses more numerous, 
and it is probable that many bring 
lower prices than they should, Dbe- 
cause of the imperfect methods of 
sorting and curing. In the first place, 
the birds should be dry picked, so as 
to save the animal oils which give the 
feathers their “life.” The reduction 
in grade because of scalding is not so 
great with geese and duck feathers as 
with turkey and chickens, provided 
proper care has been exercised and 
the birds immersed for only a very 
short time and the drying properly at- 
tended to. The feathers from the two 
kinds of birds should be kept sepa- 
rate, but otherwise the method of 
handling is simple. o 

Dry picked goose and duck feathers 
should be placed on the floor and 
spread out for two or three days. The 
feathers from pure white birds should 
be kept by themselves. Special care 
should be taken to have the floors 
scrupulously clean, for white feathers 
especially, since the whiteness is 
what gives them the value. Each day 
the feathers should be turned over 
until thoroughly dry. The quills and 
coarser feathers should never be in- 
cluded with the body feathers. 

I have found that burlap or cotton 
sacks are the best for shipping the 
small feathers, which unless perfectly 
dry are apt to become mildewed very 
rapidly and command a reduced price. 
In the autumn, pure white geese 
feathers dry and in good condition 


are worth about sixty cents per 
pound. Gray goose feathers and 
white duck about forty cents per 


pound, gray duck, thirty-two cents. 
Scalded stock generally brings from 
three to five cents per pound less. 
Every poultry keeper should save 
the feathers. They may seem a small 
item, but one will be surprised what 
a nice little sum the saved feathers 
will bring.—A. V., in Indiana Farmer. 





PULLETS BEST FOR EGGS. 





Statements are occasionally made 
that certain hens when four or five 
years old have laid a wonderful 
quantity of eggs. But these state- 
ments are seldom substantiated, and, 
in any event, are quite the exception. 
Pullets’ eggs, when they first com- 
mence to lay, are smaller than those 
of older hens, but this is scarcely 
noticeable as the year advances. And 
for a supply of eggs in the autumn 
and winter, when prices are highest, 
the pullets that are hatched in March 
and April are to be relied on when 
older birds have not got over the 
moult, and are unproductive. 

Various experiments have been 
made of late years to test the laying 
powers of Lens. In each of these it 
has been shown that pullets in their 
first season are more prolific than at 
any other period of their lives. In 
their second season hens will lay 
freely enough to prove profitable, but 
in the third season they are barely 
worth keeping. 

In small yards,,where few fowls 
can be kept, the’/age of the birds is 
generally known. But on farms and 
other places, where there are a great 
many hens, it is impossible to know 
how old each fowl is unless some 
system of marking is regularly car- 
ried out. Metal or Celluloid rings, 
made for the purpose, can be bough 
very cheaply. These rings placed on 
@ leg of each of the young birds be 


Breeders 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fine, large and well- posred, $1.09 
each if 5 or more are ordere: 
Also, Mammoth Bronze Bicisies. 


Mrs. H. C, TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo. 


Vanity Case FREE 
Made of rich German silver, 
with fancy flower border. Has 
good mirror and powder puff 
compartment, places for 
quarters, dimes and nickels, 
also strong catch that will 
hold cards and bills, 10-inch 
chain, Given free to anyone 
for selling 20 large art and 

religious pictures at lic a 
We trust you with pictures 
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fore they are full grown will enable 
the age of the hen to be at once told, 
And by referring to those rings, hens 
that are arriving at the end of therr 
second season’s laying should be tast- 
ing the joys of existence for a very 
short period. 

Directly they stop laying, or show 
signs of moulting, they should be got 
rid of. They make very good eating 
boiled, or simmered over a slow fire 
for a couple of hours, and _ then 
browned in the oven. The best age 
for the laying stock is to have two- 
thirds of pullets hatched in March or 
April. These should commence to lay 
about October. The remainder of the 
stock should have been hatched the 
previous year. They will probably 
begin to moult in August or Septem- 
ber, and, with attention and proper 
feeding, should have changed their 
plumage and have come on to lay 
again in November. 





If there are lots of leaves to be had 
by raking them up, it is a good plan 
to store them away for scratching lit- 
ter in the hen house during the coming 
winter. 





Any among the young chicks that 
show signs of weakness, or that are 
not developing into healthy-looking 
specimens, should be disposed of be- 
fore they eat any more expensive food. 





It is possible to have too much litter 
on the floor of the hen house so that 
the grain gets down so far that the 
fowls do not reach it and it becomes 
moldy and when finally it may work to 
the top it is unwholesome. Three or 
four inches are about right. 


Bee Keerine| 


NOTES ON BEES. 











In spite of the drouth and light crop 
of honey in most parts of the country 
last season, the bees well paid for 
themselves in the pollenizing of the al- 
falfa and clovers as well as the fruit 
trees. 

It is a well known fact that the 
honey bee improves the quality of fruit 
as well as_ to increase the quantity. 
Bees are indispensable to the produc- 
tion of the best grades of fruit from 4a 
horticultural standpoint. 

Bees that go into winter quarters 
with a hive full of honey and a good 
queen will winter as well as a 2-year- 
old steer. 

Remember that if your bees did not 


make any honey last season, they do 


not owe you anything, and you had 
better give them another chance. 


A BEE-WAR SECRET. 








A secret long cherished in the War - 


Department—according to a Cincinnati 
paper—is that the bee is useful as a 
carrier of messages. He will go back 
to the hive when liberated. The mes- 
sages may be printed on the insect’s 
wings! All that is necessary is for 
the commander of an army to choose a 
battleground with a bee farm a few 
miles in his rear, carry a printing 
press which will h: bees instead 0! 
paper, and stay there all Le ag the 
battle. No wonder this “ WwW 
so long “cherished!” 
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REMINISCENCES OF OLD TIMES IN 
MISSOURL 





(Continued from Page 2.) 


timothy or cowpeas. All the roughage 
we had was blade fodder and oats, 
more fodder than oats. We would gath- 
er those blades or leaves in the day 
time and place handfuls between the 
cornstalks, and let them remain there 
until they were cured and then we 
would tie the fodder in bundles, most 
of this bundle tying was done at nizht 
in the light of the moon, while the fod- 
der was damp, as we did not have 
much damp weather in the day time, 
but had much dry Indian summer 
weather. 

Hogs could live all the year on wild 
mast and roots in winter and grass 
and roots in summer. Farmers never 
fattened their hogs those times, not 
until they were two or three years old. 
When fat at that age they would ay- 
erage 400 pounds. 

This country was full of wild deer, 
turkeys, prairie chickens, ducks, quail, 
rabbits and wolves. We had to pen our 
calves, sheep and hogs near the house 
to protect them from the wolves. My 
father made ten-foot rails for 25 cents 
per 100, when he first came to this 
country, to support his family, but he 
could buy a good milk cow for $5 and 
a good horse for $10. Of course, the 
old settlers did not have to buy much 
meat, as they could go out at any time 
and kill a deer or turkey, or prairie 
chicken, ducks and quails and there 
were plenty of wild bees and: honey. 

Most of the first settlers of this coun- 
try lived in huts built of round logs 
with the bark on. The spaces between 
the logs were filled with mud made 
from our native soil. Some settlers had 
houses made from hewn logs and the 
spaces between the logs were stopped 
with mortar made from lime and sand, 
then white-washed with lime. 

I went to school in a log hut. The 
seats were made from outside slabs of , 
logs with the bark side down and the 
sawn side up. 
large augur holes in each end and 
round poles were used for legs. One 
log was left out of one side of the 
hut to give us light and our writing 
desk was a rough board full length of 
the building, placed just. below the 


space where the log was left out. The | 


flooring boards were of rough oak 
lumber and there were large spaces 
between those boards. When we were 
placed in line to spell, we had to tue 
one of those spaces. More remi- 
niscences will be given in a later is- 
sue. —E. N. Hendrix, Marionville, Mo. 


EVENING SHADE (Mo.) NOTES. 
Editor, Rural World:—We are hav- 








ing a sharp touch of early winter 
here now (Dec. 16). It has been at 
zero for several mornings lately. 


There is a slight skiff of snow on the 
ground at present. There was hard- 
ly any sunlight at all here during the 
first two weeks in December. The 
cold chilling rains and lack of sun- 
shine were hard on man and beast, 
and there has been considerable 
sickness among cattle and horses and 
not a few died. 

There were some losses among hogs 
also. It is said to be swine plague, 
but if the truth were known, in nine 
eases in ten those hog losses were 
due to neglect, worms and hog lice. 
It is impossible for a hog to be thrif- 
ty with worms in him and lice on him. 

The corn crop is light this year. 
The black oak and black jack timber 
bore some acorns, but the post oak 
and white oak trees bore none. There 
is not enough of mast to fatten tne 
hogs for market like last year; it 
must be supplemented with corn, 
which, om account of the drouth, was 
a light yield, 

There is a big acreage of fall wheat 
an@ at this writing it is growing fast 
and looking green and fine. All fall 
meadows and patitures have made a 
splendid growth and are at the pres- 
ent time affording an abundance of 
green feed for live stock. 

The hay crop was eut short by the 
drouth, but it has not been necessary 
to feed any of it yet, and, as there has 
been considerable fodder cut and put 
up in good condition, there will prob- 
ably be enough roughage to carry the 
stock the winter. 

There are a few wolves in this sec- 
tion and they have killed several 
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wolves here but they seem to be more 
numerous this year than formerly. 
There are also a great many dogs, 
and they may have added te the sheep 
fatality. There should be a bigger 
bounty on wolf scalps and a tax of 
one dollar on the first dog, twe on 
the second, ete., owned by farmers, if 
the sheep industry is to prosper here. 
As it is, the industry is languishing 
and nearly every one has been com- 
pelled to go out of the business. This 
section is well adapted to sheep and 
they have been a great source of 
revenue here. 

Wishing Rural World readers and 
the editor a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.—George Kavanagh, 
Evening Shade, Mo. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE OR- 
DERS EXPLAINED. 





Since the publication of various or- 
ders modifying the federal quarantines 
declared on account of the foot-and- 
mouth disease the authorities here 
have received numerous’ inquiries 
with regard to the exact meaning of 
the regulations now in force. 

The quarantines which were de- 
clared at the beginning of the out- 
break prohibited the shipment of cat- 
tle, sheep, other ruminants and swine 
into the quarantined area for any pur- 
pose save that of immediate slaughter, 
and prohibited absolutely the shipment 
of such stock out of the quarantined 
area. Since then the quarantines in 
parts of some states notably Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, have been modified so that 
they now permit the shipment of live 
stock into these areas for all purposes 
and the shipment of live stock out for 


immediate slaughter at places where 
the federal meat inspection service is 
maintained. 

Certain counties, however, have been 
exempted in each of these states from 
the privileges granted by the modified 
quarantine. Into these counties no 
stock can be shipped for feeding pur~ 
poses, but in some of them stock can 
be shipped out after a preliminary in- 
spection and certification by the fed- 
eral authorities. In the areas under 
modified quarantine various restric- 
tions governing the shipment of car- 
casses, hides, hay, straw, etc., have 
also been removed. 





CATTLE SHIPMENTS DECREASE 
AT CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 





Foot and moutfi disease is held re- 
sponsible for a decrease from last year 
of $19,000,000 in the value of live stock 
received during 1914 at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, the largest in 
the world, according to a recent re- 
port by the Union Stock Yards Transit 
Company, which handled all of the an- 
imais. The shipments totalled 14,695,- 
900 head, worth nearly $90,000,000. 

Up to the time of the quarantine of 
the yards by the federal government 
the value of live stock reeeived ex- 
ceeded that of a year ago. 

“Tf the quarantine had not been im- 
posed shippers would have sent more 
stock than last year,” asserted M. F. 
Horine, statistician at the yards, “but 
notwithstanding this setbeck Chicago 
still retains her position as the great- 
est live-stoek market in the world. 
Classified, the 1914 receipts were: Cat- 
tle, 2,237,600; calves, 361,700; hogs, 
6,627,900; sheep, 5,367,900, and horses, 
106,800.” 


FARMERS’ WEEK AT 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Farmers’ Week at Columbia, begin- 
ning Monday, January 11th, is the free 
short course for all visitors as well as 
the occasion of the state associations, 
also the night programs. The array of 
talent instantly attracts 
Among ‘the visfting head-liners are U. 
S. Secretary of Agriculture D. PF. Hous- 
ton of President Wilson's cabinet; 
Gov. Elliott W. Major; Dr. H. J. Wa- 
ters, president of Kansas Agricultural 
College; Mrs. Belle Van Dorn Harbert, 
President of the International Farm 
W.men’s Congress; Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson, national authority in Home 
Economics; Col. George Weodruff of 
Illinois, international investigator of 
Rural Credits and one of the finest au- 
thorities in America; Col. S. M. Saw- 
yer, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, speaking on the 
farmer and the new currency law, The 
list is too long for publication in full. 
Several illustrated lectures will be 
given, as this is the day of pictures! 

The following annual meetings of 
farm organizations will meet and hold 
afternoon sessions :— 

The Saddle Horse Breeders’ Associ- 
ation, Cattle Feeders’ Association, As- 
sociation of County and District Fairs, 
Farm Management Association, Draft 
Horse Breeders’ Association, Women 
Farmers’ Club, Home Makers’ Confer- 
ence, State Dairy Association, Corn 
Growers’ Association, Missouri Coun- 
try Life Conference and Missouri Du- 
roc Jersey Breeders’ Association. In 
connection with Farmers’ Week there 
is held the Missouri Ham and Bacon 
Show and the State Corn Show. The 
Boone Poultry Association also holds 
its annual meeting at the same time. 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


any circumstances. 





FARMS AND LANDS. 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 








FARMERS ATTENTION—For information 
regarding farms and steck ranches that are 
for saie at owners’ prices, write Guy R. Stan- 
ton, Lebanon, Laclede County, Mo. 





DON’T buy farm until you know all about 
our ditched bottom land in Butler county, 
No rocks. No better 
Produces wheat, corn, 
fruit, clover, cotton. Good water, schools, 
roads. Close railroad. Two creps yearly, 
wheat @nd peas. No Mississippi river floods. 
Price low. Terms easy. Write owner, Ranch 


land anywhere. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in yeur advertisement, including 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


initials and 





ADDRESS, 
Department, (18 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
POULTRY. HELP WANTED. 





BLACK LANGSHANS, exclusively, cock- 
erels. Rosie Tull, Walker, Mo. 





BARGAINS in choice Columbian Wyan- 
dottes. Mrs. Mermoud, Monett, Mo. 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED, $65.00 to 
$150 month. Government life jobs Common 
education sufficient. Thousands vacancies 
yearly. Write immediately fer list of posi- 
tions and examination schedule. Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t. 01671, Rochester, N. Y. 





PURE MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 





for sale. Elsie Showalter, Arnold, Kan. 
FOR SALE, thoroughbred Bourbon Red 
turkeys. Anna Myers, Fairbury, Nebr., R. 4. 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels, 








and Land Co., Neelyville, Mo. 











REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. c 


BIG TYPE Poland-China bears and _ bred 
gilts. Best of breeding. Prices low. E. B. 
Luttrell, Madison, Mo. 


GUERNSEY CALVES. 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 











FANCY BEBOC SRST SSS The mest 
popuiar and profitable 
America. Best blood ee a 1 aos 
also yh Tot of fall ~ Sty ¢ 

a Pp 

and out of fashionably bred dams. Not cheap 
stuff but the kind to ec. Address 
visit Chas J. Stuckey, oni. 





for | chick: 








BEES AND HONEY. 





HONEY, fancy light amber, $10.00 per 3 
60-lb. cans, amber, $9.00 per 2 60-lb. canm 
Single cans 25 cents extra. Bert W. Hopper, 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 




















Ivory strain, originated by Chas. 0. Fair, 
Kan, 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghor.. pullets, 
$10.00 dozen for quick sale. Hecithy utility 
ens. Bi ’ Mrs. 





es lew prices. Ernest Caraway, Hornersville, | » mm 
Mo, 
DOGS. 

BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, choice 
birds. Florence Belle Ziller, Hiawatha, TRAINED coon, wolf and grayhounds far 
Kans. sale. Tom Rice, Garnett, Kan. 

FOR SALE, Golden Wyandotte cockerels, RIED FRUITS. 
Rose Comb Victor strain, $2.50. B. E. Dillon, be: 
Indiahoma, Okla. FANCY — — pg ae A i. 

Bens now 
WHITE ROCKS—£xtra large pure white sample, 60 cents 
eockerels and pullets for sale. White , Ark. 








ght 
Percy Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 
Bhode 


Reds bile be rape 
Big boned, dark, red. Trap- 
mested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels a 
the finest strain and best blood 

im season at a low price. Ava 

Yards, Ava, Mo. 





AGENTS. 
Lg i ng = Ew | Pay weekly. 
Perry Nurseries, , w. ¥. 








WEET a gg now. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, K 
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St. Francis, 
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sheep. There always has been a few! 
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You Can Have a Big, Sure Income 
Without One Cent of Risk 


WY work for wages—be at the mercy of someone else—when you can build a business 
of your own? Many are making from $150.00 to $1000.00 a month selling 


€L RE. j Oxo-Gas Appliances 


for Laghting, Heating, Cooking. Easily demonstrated, sure sellers, because Oxo-Gas is che Safest, 
4 Best, Most Economical System Made. Universally used, burns kerosene (coal oil)—so makes its users 
of i independent of gas or electric corporations. Kerosene for sale everywhere. 
ape Domeastrat. Cannot explode, clog or get out of order. Furnishesa flood of clear, soft light in portable lamps 
= , { or lanterns. Remakes any coal or wood cook stove instantly into an even, steady, sure cooker, turned 


Lamp—sells itself. 
ae off or on as needed. Heats a 10 x 10 room at about % a cent per hour—less than coal or wood. All 
this done because Oxo-Gas burns AIR, (free) with ordinary kerosene in our wonderful new Thorium burners—the 


Supreme Product of This Wonderful Age in Ligh 


signing and Heat Economy W* f° =]3===EEee coe 


OXOLCRS Fix. could go 


aoe sells on lighe. on and fill this magazine without | 
yp \¥ Ml g : exhausting the truth of the merit 
how you can build up a big ein i Ss of this wonderful system 
ee hobo ; Wr Saila or the facts of the great 


eer treme gE nine ne > the 
experience of hundreds of our as 7% , i 
agents as proved by letters in our, <. ("1 a money -making opportu- 
files. Read this extract from ‘A = a4 iN nities it has given toso 
F gsi] many all over this 
s land. Just consider |, 
Ro- | , , S| every wordand decide |}: 
co h Tyke, : quickly if you are the 
ware’ by > \ : man we want to / 
ng y handle this com- 
prday  Exening. i re <—m pletelightingand 
snipe touns Se Vi, ; ‘ene: eg Me heating proposi- 
ies 1 —- * » ; 
sibilities in a hardware _ k ae tion. A Fixture 
dreamed of. Fer instance, sivas : z jor every pur- 
———- automobile; but ; i 
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burned gas from 
kerosene through a mantle, just as 
is burned. It made the gas 

from the kerosene as it burned. It 
was said to give an eighty-candle- 

wer light at a very low cost. It 
i pee Just the fhing for > : | 

it cou properly demonstra’ I f ; ‘ 

em; but you can’t effectually demon- YW ae Y Neighbors 


givate a Bent in pave mate pry hm 5 p | } ° | a y phoning 63 
farmers are not in town much at night. A ~ 
A Te ere nase taintte | qh UMN Fe "\\\ asene to calt Oxo-Gas Producer 
farmer’s a r o Bah hi Hf il : f . 
“This loo! ike my chance for an automobile. } \ 2, . J : king R 
A Ba We DA _ for Coo ange 


I got one of the lamps and found it worked well, 
was simple to operate, and offered a good profit. 
I secured an exclusive a; — for it and bought my 

all I would 1 8 


é "the tarape, which cked i 4 id as! 1 
. @ lamps, which came pa in a ‘ 0 oe” 
separate cartons. Then I’dgetout into the country, < W t t 
One of many beautiful peak rettaa Pd ant Spoon of ise xe aw rite at once 
4 with oil, w the farmer’s wife how to light 
centures to catect from. elie antes eb tat ite EY wane satatsn arn Oe BA) Ascent de for our 
° e ° ori ve her some statistics ut de ive eyesight in farmers ill \ - 
Write for the big profit homes due to poor lighting. ‘*You can imagine that when night came the whole 4d t : qasomobae fo 
di d Sety Aye | inferested 2 to Behtis bog teeny np ery eed Suen tag neem Rooded with ; a GAS _ He vo 
a beau white light you co ve taken that lamp away by force. 1 could cover £ atl Hild 
to our accreé ite repr e- thirty or forty miles of road aday easily, and within aradiusof sixty miles of Evansburg I’ve q “ 4 ? — 
sentatives. porns, threell paid for my car, all right: and toate squsingarces and wes pustomers that I should saver bare 
otherwise’, Remember w only furnish you with this iamp butheating and cooking sy 


Do You Want to Make Money? 














Are you the live, ambitious man we want to represent us in your locality? Do > B if. the profits of a 

you want to have the exclusive sales of the fixtures for which the big oil companies furnish the fuel? om a net aca 
What would it mean to you if Standard Oil took you into partnership—gave you the exclusive 

right to sell all their fixtures? That’s just what we offer you—an exclusive agency—a monopoly of the 

best line made. Don’t you want to get in on this? If you do you will act at once—before you lay this paper 

down, as territory is being assigned daily. 
Show us you are an earnest, live worker—a man whom we can afford to have represent our nation-wide 

business—and we will show you how to get some of this exclusive territory. We can sell this territory for large 


sums, but we only want workers. We take all the risk as we know what a good thing we have, just as you will know 
or anyone else knows who ever tries any of our line of fixtures. If 


roe want to be the Gloria man in your neighborhood, or become a 

ig general agent, fill out and mail this coupon at once. Don’t send 

a cent; show us you have a few dollars and mean business, as we can’t 

GLORIA LIGHT CO., Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Dept. E , correspond with curiosity seekers, but not one cent leaves your control 
until you have tried the complete outfit and it proves to vour entire satis- 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation on | pest. except my duty to faction every point we claim. Does this mean you? 


Using this Coupon May Be the Turning Point in Your Life 





investigate an opportunity, please send me f information on your 


proposition, 


8 Gloria Light Company 


P.O, County 
a Makers of the Most Efficient Heating, 
- eee Lighting and Cooking Systems 


Remarks: 1280-1290 Washington Blvd. Chicago, HL 






































